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4 “FRAGMENTS OF TRAVEL. 
Wirn Ixivusrrations sy F. 0. C. Darter. 


V. 


A SHORT distance beyond the Douben Sea, which is just as wild | left, we beheld one of the most indescribably beautiful views in my 
and majestic in character as the rest of this extraordinary | recollection.. In strong contrast to the sterile, forsaken district we 
geenery, the road, after winding in and out through huge bowlders | had passed through, lay before us the valley of the Dala, usually- 
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“ONE LADY, WITH AN OVERPOWERING VOICE, SEEMED TO BE DIRECTING EVERY THING AND EVERYBODY.” 


flung down from the Rinderhorn, brought us to the very head of the | called the Valley of Loeck (or Logche), glowing with fruit, verdant 
_ ‘Pass. A few yards farther on, the guides called a halt, and we re- | fields, luxuriant forests, and flourishing towns, «ll basking in the warm 
: eeived instructions to dismount and walk; when, on looking to the | rays of an almost Italian sun, We were standing on the very ledge 
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of a precipitous wall of rock sixteen hundred feet high, so steep that 
a stone thrown by child from the spot we occupied would have 
gone direct down into the valley. This precipice extended to the 
right and to the left, and we were really on its lowest point. It en- 
closed the seiicitcular end of the valley with its absolutely perpen- 
dicular rocks, broken here and there into buttresses. To descend 
such a wall, sixteen hundred feet high, seemed an impossibility ; but, 
thanks to thé ¥kill and ingenuity of a party of Tyrolese engineers, there 
is a very passable road, one which I would willingly have descended on 
horseback, if the guides: had -péermitted it. ‘It is actually cut out of 
the precipice inshort zigzags—each not only directly under the one 
above, but sometimes overarched by it, the upper zigzag making a 
roof or shed over the next below. At almost every turn, a straight 
fall of several hundred feet is before you. The views, as you descend 
this marvellous pieeé of ingenuity, are glorious, and I never enjoyed 


any thing more than the half-hour’s walk which brought us to the- 


point where it is considered safe to remount. On looking back from 
the valley, after having reached the hotel at Loéche-le-Bain, it seemed 
utterly impossible that we could have come down such a terrific wall, 
nor could we trace the path by which we had made the descent until 
the guide pointed out sdme lines which looked very much like a few 
careless scratches made upon a slate: But I am quite sure that all 
my eloquence has failed to convey to you the feeblest idea of the 
Gemmi Pass and its frightful magnificence. 

We dined at Loéche-le-Bain. As the season was over, it was too 
late to see either the baths or the bathers; for this is the place, you 
may remember, where the bathers remain four and six hours in the 
water; where, to beguile the time, floating tables have been contrived, 
upon which they play cards, and have their wine, their books, or 
their sewing. Men, women, and children, are all in the same huge 
tank, and attired in long flannel, priest-like robes, made in the form 
prescribed by the government of the Canton Valais. I was really 
disappointed not to see this famous establishment; but, as it was, we 
were scarcely in time for the train from Sierre, with still two hours 
fast driving before us down the splendid mountain-road leading by 
the precipice overlooking the Dala to the Valley of the Rhone. For 


a long distance we skirted the edge of a wooded ravine at least five 
hundred feet above the little stream, and saw the frail ladders by 
means of which only c@n the dwellers in the village of Albinea descend 


the frightful precipices to the baths. We crossed the ravine by a 
fine stone bridge, suspended high above the torrent, dashed through 
Loeck on the Rhone, and by the banks of that chalky river to Sierre, 
following a part of the grand route over the Simplon. On the way to 
Martigny, we had our first view of Mont Blanc, rising in the extreme 
distance on our left, far, far above the green hills, shutting in the 
long, narrow Valley of Martigny. é 

My comfortable nap at the hotel was broken at a fearfully early 
hour in the morning by the jingling bells of a herd of goats going, as 
usual, to spend the day on their mountain-pastures. Scarcely had I 
indignantly relapsed into another doze, when I was again awakened by 
the arrival of the mules coming to take the travellers over the Col de 
Baume and Téte Noir to Chamouni. What a racket those good peo- 
ple made in getting ready for their journey ! 

One lady, with an overpowering voice, seemed to be directing 
every thing and everybody, mingling her orders to the whole party, 
with instructions to the guides in the most remarkable French I ever 
chanced to hear. As the weather looked threateningly, we resolved 
to start at once for a drive to the world-famous gorge and fall of the 
Triente. We drove about.two miles along the foot of the continu- 
ous precipice enclosing the valley, until we reached a small buffet and 
shop near a mountain-stream.'. Here the driver turned into a rude en- 
closure, where we alighted. .Nosooner had we done so, than we 
noticed a singular fissure in the side of the pretipice, as if the rock 
had been split by a tremendous wedge from above. It was not more 
that twenty-five feet wide at any part, and was, at least, six hundred 
feet high; this was the entrance to the famous gorge. No pictures I 
have ever seen, not even the photographs we get on the spot, convey 
a correct idea of the narrowness and height of the gorge, which is 
nothing more than a cleft in the solid rock. A wooden gallery has 
been ingeniously constructed from the entrance to the point where 
the cascade makes its grandest leap, a distance of, perhaps, six or 
seven hundred yards; it is about three feet w ‘le, and, in many places, 
is hung from the rock by wire-ropes, there being no means of sup- 
porting it from beneath: Now and then this gallery is carried across 





the gorge, and over the torrent, the walls of rock being too precipi. Z 


tous to afford even a place for fastening a wire-rope, and these ropes 
are often hung from iron cranes riveted in the rock. The Walk on 
this gallery, looking down to the boiling, surging stream, some forty 
feet below,.and up to the narrow strip of sky seen between the 

is one of the most remarkable I ever enjoyed. The report of a pistol, 
fired by the guide,here sounded like a cannon. At length we reached 
the end of our wooden walk, when we found ourselves just above the 
falls, which; however, are unimportant, the gorge leading to them 
being the grand attraction. From the:gorge we drove to:the splen. 
did fall of the Sallenche. It is only a hundred and twenty feet high, 
but is singularly beautiful... Part of the water seems to force its way 
between some rocks, while the other portion springs over their tops— 
forming a sort of veil for the fall below—with such violence as to 
produce a rounded point like a comet, which, in deseending, dissolves 
into a mere mist, only to be renewed the next instant by another, 
There are several of these comets rushing down and rapidly disap. 
pearing at the same time. The fall makes so wide a leap over the 
rock, that a regular gallery, or, rather, a suite of rooms, has been built 
directly under it, with windows, out of which the landscape can be 
seen through the water. 

Just beyond Martigny, on the railroad to Lausanne, is a conical 
hill, separated from the mass of mountain-walls, and crowned by the 
remains of the castle of La Batie, which still has a tall watch-tower, 
This tower I selected as the best point from which to obtain a view, 
and put myself quite out of breath climbing the hill, although helped 
by occasional wooden steps. When we reached the outer walls of the 
castle, which, notwithstanding their great antiquity, are in a remark 
able state of preservation, a woman was waiting with a light to show 
us the way up the stone, spiral staircase, built in the heart of the 
walls. We crept up cautiously after her, over sundry awkward places 


overlooking some roofless rooms, once the state-apartments of the lit | 


tle fortress. Finally we reached the summit, and were fully rewarded 
for our exertions by an extensive view of the valley of the Rhone, 
reaching as far back as Visp. The town of Sion, with its two fortr 
fied rocks rising from the level of the plain, was distinctly visible, al- 
though more than an hour distant by rail; I could see part of the 
great glacier of the Dala, and the Gemmi cliff, and, far away in the 
extreme distance, so high above the snow-clad mountains that, fors 
long time, I thought it a cloud which had caught the lingering sum- 
light, rose the mighty Jungfrau. To the left another valley afforded 
us an immense perspective, terminating only in the faint-blue hills 
beyond and behind Vevay and the Lake of Geneva. On the right were 
the Valaisian Alps leading to Mont Blanc, while still more distant rose 
the peculiar stone peak called the “ Pierre-a-voir.” 

A word about the Swiss houses, which always lend so much pit 
turesque character to the scenery, with their broad eaves casting deep 
shadows, and their roofs kept in place by rows of large gray stones, 
touched here and there with green moss. Now and then, too, there 
is a little white chapel with a porch larger than the building itself, 
being a kind of arcade to shelter those of the worshippers who cannot 
find room inside. |. These chapels generally have tiled roofs and little , 
pointed belfriessurmounted by a cross and cock. Sometimes they 
are partially surrounded by a massive stone wall ten or twelve feet 
thick, to prevent the destruction of the chapel by snow-avalanches of 
freshets. 

All this sounds very pretty upon paper, and looks very charming 
at a distance, or on canvas, but a nearer acquaintance soon dispels the 
charm. I know.of nothing more utterly wretched, dirty, and odorifer- 
ous, than a Swiss village. It is a penance to be obliged to ride through 
one. The road always narrows to a lane, between houses of half-de 
eayed wood, which produces the rich, warm tint we so much admire; 
their stone basements are usually half hidden by piles of manure; 
pigs, goats, asses, children, dogs, and cats, roll and fatten together im 
the mud—an amusement which the human beasts only suspend when 
strangers pass through, for the purpose of picking from the gutter ® 
dirty basket filled with splendid fruit, and offering its contents for 
sale; or of bringing from the filthy stable a doubtful-looking pitcher 
full of milk. To make these holes still more disgusting, you occasion 
ally see a squalid lunatic, and very often both men and women nursing 
goitres of enormous dimensions. Even the dogs suffer from the gotire, 
and, in some regions of this lovely country, the water is so bad that it 
affects the eyelids, causing them to swell and turn a livid-blue color. * 
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The road almost all the way from Chamouni to Geneva is through 
a beautiful and highly-cultivated country, having a much more agree- 
able and cheerful character than the magnificently grand but gloomy 
scenery through which we had lately travelled. Gently-sloping, vine- 
covered hills, and rich, smiling valleys, made, I must confess, a most 
charming contrast to the shivering ice-peaks and terrific precipices of 
the high Alps; and, though the long drives through the heat had 
made me decidedly drowsy—a feeling to which my companions had 
already yielded—I do not believe that I lost an inch of the way. 

The rumbling and rattling of the diligence, the jingling of the bells, 
the clattering of hoofs on the hard road, and the constant snapping 
of the enormously long whip, of course, prevented all conversation. 

The city of Geneva is built on a rising ground, the oldest part of 
the town upon a high hill. It surrounds the extreme pointed end of 
the lake, and is divided by the “ arrowy Rhone,” which is split by a 
small island well shaded with trees, on which stands a clumsy statue 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau... There-are three or four fine bridges, and 
the quays are lined with neat shopsand fine hotels. At night these 
jewellers’ and watchmakers’ shops are brilliantly lighted, and have a 
very gay and pretty effect. 

Our parlor-window at the hotel.commanded’a fine view of the Alps 
and the lake, which at all hours seems to bé alive with gay row-boats 
and larger craft, the latter having sails pointed and crossed like those 
of a felucca; what we call wing and wing. Little steamers are also 
actively moving about, and altogether it is a most animated and de- 
lightful scene. 

From this same window we also have a capital peep into the inte- 
rior of a floating wash-house, where the washer-women are hard at 
work from morning till night thrashing unfortunate garments, and 
talking at the rate of ten miles a mioute. It is a kind of shed, open 
in front, but with a strong wooden wall along it, about two and a half 
feet high, supporting the shelving boards upon which the linen is re- 
morselessly pounded to shreds. The building must accommodate 
about twenty-four able-bodied and able-tongued women, with hats of 
immense circumference, and very substantial sticks with which to be- 
labor the unhappy clothing. 

We had a very brilliant driver to take us to the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Arve, who knew nothing about Geneva, not even the 
names of the streets, nor the situations of the principal buildings. 
He had learned the way to the rivers, which seemed to be the sum 
total of his information. It was a short drive across the older part 
of the town, where one side of the street is on a level and the other 
on the top of a high terrace, and through the pretty suburbs to the 
foot of a steep hill covered with young walnut-trees. A ten-minutes’ 
walk took us to the top of the. hill overlooking the junction of the 
two rivers. The scenery is without character beyond prettiness ; but 
scenery is not the attraction here. The “card” is the: peculiarity 
arising from the totally different color of the two rivers, and the long 
distance for which the difference is observable after they have united. 
The Arve comes direct from Mont Blanc, and has the soapy, chalky, 
thick, ugly whiteness common to so many of the Alpine torrents, 
looking very much like: the waste-water from a paper-mill; The 
Rhone, on the contrary, is as blue as indigo ; and the two; meeting, 
do not mingle, but rum along for miles side by side, a white stripe 
and a blue stripe, like.the Bavarian flag. 

Geneva is a very pretty and cheerful city, and I do not wonder 
that it is so much frequented ; yet there are few interesting places 
to visit, scarcely any antiquities, and only one small collection 
of pictures. The charm lies in the lovely pastoral surroundings of 
the lake, the distant view of the Alps and the Jura, and in the gayety 
and animation of the bright-looking streets, The interior of the 
cathedral, which is old, gray, and prison-like in appearance, is bald 
and cheerless-looking, having lost all: the shrines, altars, and'stalls, 
in the time of Calvin, whose chair is still preserved, and stands under 
the antique pulpit. The lower part of the:pulpit.is modern ; but the 
canopy is the same under which he preached, and:dates from the fif- 
teenth century. 

From the cathedral we drove out to see the villa belonging to the 
Rothschild family, situated at Pregny, and.on a high hill overlooking 
the lake and commanding a magnificent view of the Alpine range to 
the northeast. The grounds are exquisite, and beautifully kept, with 
Sweeping lawns, noble trees, dense coppices, pretty flower-gardens, 
fountains, statues, and large enclosures full of golden pheasants, Java 





qWails, and white deer. The house is built of cream-colored stone, 


in the French Renaissance style, and some of the panels between the 
windows—outside—are carved in fruits, flowers, and birds, as deli- 
cately as Any wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons. 

While driving through the narrow streets of the quaint old town + — 
of Fribourg—some of them mere flights of steps, totally impracticable ° 
for vehicl we p i by the side of the cathedral, which is nut very 
large, but has some curious old carvings. The Gothic spandrel over 
the front door is decorated with a marvellously comic representation 
of the Last Judgment. Angels are seen weighing souls in a huge 
balance, one side of which is dragged down by imps; one devil car- 
ries on his back a basket full of lost souls, which is made precisely 
like thoge the country people use for holding wood and vegetables, 
while in one corner St. Peter is showing some ladies into heaven with 
dil the politeness of an accomplished gentleman. 

The next morning we amused ourselves watching the country peo- 
ple coming in town to the féte, or driving home newly-purchased cattle 
from the Monday market. The streets were full of temporary stalls, 
covered with most unattractive-looking cheese, smoked hams, and a 
curious assemblage of household utensils and old clothing. Here and 
there, a cow, a pig, a sheep, a donkey, a couple of pretty young goats, 
might be seen tied by a rope to a stake, and for sale to any bidder 
who might come along. The stalls were put up wherever their owners 
pleased, but, of course, around the great square and near the quaint 
old fountains, which are always centres of attraction. On one side 
of the principal square was drawn up a row of wagons, in which the 
country people had driven into the city—the drollest assortment of 
antiquated vehicles, perhaps, you ever saw, each having its own pecu- 
liar physiognomy, some of them like topless gigs, others like very un- 
easy chairs, guiltless of paint for many a long year, and all with their 
faded and tattered linings fluttering in the wind. It was quite a 
source of amusement to watch the good people trying to drive home 
their newly-purchased pigs and sheep. I do not know why, but every 
animal that had to go across the bridge became frightened, and showed 
the strongest unwillingness to step upon it. One stout young pig, in 
particular, was astonishingly obstinate and determined about it. A 
rope was tied to one of its hind-legs, and two old peasant-women had 
it in charge. These two venerable dames were provided with strong 
umbrellas, with which to urge the movements of their unwilling api- 
mals; but for a long time neither pokes, pulls, coaxing, nor blows, 
had the slightest effect, until they succeeded in getting the brute fairly 
upon the bridge, when it at once became docile and gave them no 
more trouble. The same difficulty occurred with a pair of goats, one 
of which had absolutely to be carried on to the bridge before it would 
walk a single step. 

The scenery on the way to Berne is pleasing, without being very 
remarkable; and whatever distant view there may have been was con- 
cealed from view by the clouds, which still hung low and heavily, 
Berne, you know, is on the river Aar, which makes at this point a long 
loop, not having been able to force its way through the rocky preci- 
pice on which the city stands. Berne is, therefore, nearly surrounded 
by. water, and stands considerably above its level, though not so high 
as Fribourg: Pretty country-houses stand on the opposite banks, and 
the precipice has in many plaees been converted into a smooth hill- 
side, covered with velvet turf, dotted with fine trees, and intersected 
by pleasant promenades. 

The city is larger, cleaner, and handsomer, than Fribourg. It has 
not so many streets; but they are airier, and much more cheerful. 
The principal street is very wide, and has a stream of water running 
down the middle in a cover~i trough of stone, on a level with the 
pavement; and from this rise fountains, both old and new, of very 
curious designs. The houses are substantial,‘all of stone, and built 
with an arcade on the ground-floor, which forms a complete protec- 
tion for pedestrians in case of rain. There'are some fine towers, 
belonging to the old walls, but now right"in the heart of the city, 
their high, pointed roofs giving an: antique look to the streets, of 
which we at home have no idea. You maybe sure we did not fail to 
see‘the bears, which, yon know, are the great boast of Berne. They - 
have'a large; circular, stone pit, in which they reside, having commo- 
dios dens attached. The pit is divided in two parts by a high wall, 
and there are two bears in each division, and two large dead pine- 
trees, upon which the animals amuse themselves by climbing. The 
bears are large and very fat, and one of them is famous for 
having devoured an English soldier who in a drunken frolic insisted 
one night upon going down into the’pit. Bruin came out, leisurely 
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At the Museum of Natural History—a very neat collection of 
shells, birds, beasts, and minerals—I saw nothing of especial interest, 
unless it was the stuffed St.-Bernard dog, Barry, who, as you have 
read, saved fifteen human beings from perishing in the snow while 
he belonged to the hospice. I was much more amused with the 
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tailed coats, red caps with tassels, and huge sbirt-collars, so high 
and stiff as to threaten their very ears. 

From the museum we proceeded to the library, where we chanced 

| to be just in time to see some rare curiosities, only shown at certain 

periods of the year, and about to be shut up until next season. These 
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consisted of all the tapestry, embroidered standards, and draperies, 
ence belonging to the tent of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
and which fell into the hands of the Swiss Confederacy on the 
eccasion of the utter rout of the Burgundian army at the battle 
of Granson, March 3, 1476. I have seen no tapestries in such per- 
fect preservation as these, none in which the colors were so fresh, 
and certainly none in which there was so much expression in the 
faces. Some of the subjects are religious, and have apparently been 
more exposed than the larger hangings, which represent the most 
striking incidents in the life of Julius Cesar; but that distinguished 
Roman, as well as ali his friends and followers, his enemies, and the 
wildest barbarians of Gaul and Britain, ‘are clad in the costume of the 
fifteenth century, atid, were it not for the names of the principal fig- 
ures embroidered around their heads, any one would mistake the 
noble Romans for French princes arid knights of the middle ages. 
In another part of the library we were shown the clothes of Charles, 
found in the tent, robes of his priests, and part of the prie-dieu— 
binding of a missal, I shouid call it, consisting of enamels on plates 
af solid gold, the raised ledges of metal between the plates being 
bossed with rough jewels. The most valuable of these were removed 
and sold while the antique was in private hands, but enough remains 
to prove its original splendor. 

At noon we were in the principal street of Berne, in the midst of 
a gaping group looking at the famous town-clock, a comical piece of 
old-fashioned mechanism, placed in an ancient tower over an arch, 
once a gate of the city. A few moments before twelve a cock crowed 
loudly, and a clumsy bear shook itself in a spasmodic manner, while 
a procession of bears, armed in various ways, marched staggeringly 
around a circular bracket ; a king on his throne yawned lustily ; the 
court-jester struck the hour on a small bell ; and then a mailed figure, 
larger than life, in the upper belfry pounded on the great bell. This 
was the entire performance, regarded apparently with unbounded as- 
tonishment by the gaping peasants. 





MORTON HOUSE. 


By tae Avcrnor or “ Vaterre Ayiuer.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—IN THE DAWN. 


Tae first gray chill of daylight was stealing over the terrace and 
gardens of the house, when Mrs. Gordon’s door at last opened, and 
coming out she asked a servant, who was loitering and shivering in 
the hall, where Mr. Warwick was. ‘ 

“He’s in the dining-room, ma’am,” answered the boy. “ Mus’ I 
tell him you want him ?” 

“No—I will go myself.” 

She walked a few steps, then stopped and turned round. 

“Is he quite alone?” she asked. “Is there nobody with 
him ?” 

“Nobody at all, ma’am; the doctor is gone, and Mass Morton, 
he went up-stairs a minute ago.” 

Thus reassured, she walked forward, and opened the dining-room 
door. A fire was burning on the hearth, and throwing its flickering 
light over the walls panelled in old-fashioned style, and. the por- 
traits hung round them. It also threw a fantastic glow over the face 
of Mr. Warwick, who had leaned back in a deep arm.chair, and 
quietly fallen asleep. This sleep was only a light doze, however, for 
the opening of the door roused him at once, and he started when he 
saw the figure that came‘across the floor toward him. 

“Mrs. Gordon!” he exclaimed, not quite sure in the dim light 
whether or not his sight played him false. 

“Don't let me disturb you,” said Mrs. Gordon, as he rose. “ If 
Thad known, that you were sleeping, I should not have come in. You 
‘must be very tired.” ‘ 

“No—not tired at all,” he said, moving a chair toward her. 
“Pray sit down—you look very weak. . Can I get any thing for you 
“tny thing in the way of stimulant or refreshment? ” 

Her pale lips answered, but no sound was audible. She shook 
her head, and, sinking into the chair he had placed for her, motioned 
him to resume his own seat. As he turned to do so, he perceived the 
Pale, gray daylight which began to struggle through the blinds of a 
Window at the end of the room, and, walking to it, threw them 





open. He felt as if it might be possible to throw off something 
of the ghastly horror of the night with these first tokens of God’s 
day. ° 

When he came back to the fire, he wag startled to see the change 
which the last few hours had made in Mrs. Gordon’s appearance. 
She looked inconceivably old and haggard, as she sat there in the pale 
morning light—inconceivably worse than he could have imagined that 
even the long watches of this fearful night would have made her 
look. Before he could speak, she anticipated him. 

“Sit down,” she said. “I have something to say to you, and I 
can say it better now than hereafter.” She paused a moment, then 
added, gently, “Is that poor man up-stairs dead ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, a little surprised, not at the question itself, 
but at the tone of it. ‘‘ Yes, he is dead—he has been dead for several 
hours.” 

She gave a deep sigh, and, leaning back, closed her eyes. There 
are few stranger things in this strange world than the similarity and 
association. of sound. This sigh immediately recalled to Mr. War- 
wick’s mind the sigh which St. John had uttered on hearing of Gor- 
don’s death. In both there was a cadence of unmistakable relief 
which his ear was able to detect, though it had been mingled with a 
singular chord of other emotions. : Some instinct warned him that he 
was not yet at the end of this night’s eventful history—that there 
was something yet to hear, something yet to do, before the sun should 
rise. Thinking of this, he did not observe that Mrs. Gordon un- 
closed her eyes, and, when she spoke, her voice startled him. 

“Where is Miss Tresham?” she asked. “Was she sent for? Is 
she here?” 

“Miss Tresham is here,” he answered—then added, after a second, 
“ she is lying down, I believe. The agitation which she underwent at 
her brother’s death was too much forher. He hdd scarcely ceased to 
breathe, when she fainted.” 

“ But she has recovered—has she not?” 

“So the servants tell me. I have not seen her since I carried her 
out of the room.” 

“Babette is an excellent nurse,” said Mrs. Gordon, with more 
interest than he had expected. ‘ Has she seen her?” 

“ She is with her now, I think.” 

“Ah!” with a faint sigh, “then she is in good hands. There 
is no fear of her dying,” she went on, a little bitterly. “ Neither grief 
nor trouble is merciful enough to kill. I will speak of her again, 
after a while. Now, I should like to ask you something else. Did 
he—did St. John—give any account before he died of how all this 
occurred ? ” 

“Yes; just before he died, he told his sister.” He then related all 
that the dying man had said, adding, when it was over : “ Every thing 
goes to corroborate this statement. The time at which Morton met 
him—the time we occupied in coming from Tallahoma—the shots we 
heard;'and the condition in which we found the two men. The doc- 
tors also say that the position of the wound proves it was given acci- 
dentally and in the manner described.” 

“Then there is no doubt that he killed my—my husband ?” 

“There is no doubt of that. I can only ask you to think fer a 
moment of his provocation, and you will scarcely be able to condemn 
him, as we condemn a cold-blooded murderer.” 

“Condemn him!” Her tone and manner surprised the lawyer so 
much that he could only gaze at her in astonishment. Excitement 
sprang into the eyes, passion quivered in the voice—some overpower- 
ing emotion seemed to seize and shake her form from head to foot. 
“Condemn him! My God! I can only pity him, till pity grows into 
pain. I can only leok with horror—as I have looked all this night— 
on the terrible retribution which even in this world crime sometimes 
works for itself!” 

Was she mad? Had the shock proved too much for her mind ? 
Mr. Warwick almost feared that it had, as he met those burning eyes. 
The daylight began to broaden by this time, and he saw more plainly 
the ravages of fierce emotion, already suffered, on that white, haggard 
face. 

“Try to be quiet, Mrs. Gordon,” he said. “Iam afraid I ought 
not to have told you all this. You have undergone too much excite- 
ment. You are not yourself, Let me beg you to rest—to talk no 
more.” ’ 

“T must,” she answered. “It is a work of justice, and it must 
be done. Don’t fear about me. I shall have strength enough to do 
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it, and, after that, nothing matters. It does not even matter if I 
never see. Felix again, for he is safe now. Does that sound horrible? 
Should not I think of it mow, while Ae lies dead ? ” 

“Tt is natural that yoy could not avoid thinking of it,” he said. 
“ But let me entreat you—” 

He spoke in vain. She did not even hear him, but went on with 
what she was going to say: 

“ Was it yesterday afternoon that you were here? Every thing 
appears so long ago that happened before he came. Well, I fell asleep 
after you left, and, when I woke, he was entering the room. I told him 
that Felix was gone, and that I—I defied him! It seems to me that 
was all I said; at least”—passing her hand wearily across her brow 
—“I cannot remember any thing else. By various arguments he 
tried to induce me to surrender the child; but, when he found that 
every thing else was useless, he threatened me with the entire loss 
of bis inheritance. I knew that he could not possibly alienate this, 
and I told him so. Then”—she shuddered visibly—“ then he said I 
was mistaken—that he could alienate it, that Felix was not his eldest 
son, that there was another—another who—” 

She stopped—so ghastly pale, that he was about to rise and go 
to her assistance, when she lifted her hand with a — which 
signified “‘ Keep still,” and went on: 

“ He said he had another—a son whom he had never wer 
—the child of an early, private marriage. He told me the history of 
that marriage, and it was so much in character with the record of his 
whole life that I could not doubt it. But conceive what I felt when 
he said that this son was the man whom I have known as his partner 
and instrument in dishonor and crime!” 

Mr. Warwick started tohis feet. The horror of the revelation was 
too much even for his self-control. 

“Good God, Mrs’ Gordon!” he cried. 
was—” 

She looked up and finished the sentence as he paused. 
that it was St. John!” she said. 

“It is impossible!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is true,” she answered. 

“ But have you thought—have you considered ? ” 

“The horror of it? Yes, I have thought of it all. I scarcely 
think this tragedy has shown it to me. more plainly than I saw it 
when he spoke—when he told me who St, John was.” 

Mr. Warwick sat down again. A chill seemed creeping over him 
which he tried vainly to shake off. It was horrible! He began to 
appreciate it a littl—but only by degrees. It was not a thing to 
take in all at once. He could not feel, all at once, how that woman 
had felt as she faced the terrible secret through the long watches of 
the night—he could not all at once realize the real tie which united 
those two men, both of whom were lying dead under the roof of Mor- 
ton House. 

“There is one thing to be grateful for,” he said, at dast. 
wretched man, St. John, died in ignorance of this.” 

“ And therefore I asked you if he was dead,” she answered. “I 
felt that it was impossible to utter the truth—even to you—while he 
lived. If all ended with him, I should let the horrible secret die and 
be buried in the grave of the man who from the beginning to the end 
of his life worked little beside ill. But—there is some one-else to be 
considered.” 

“ Miss Tresham ?” 

“Yes, Miss Tresham, She must be told.” 

“Why?” he asked, eagerly. ‘“‘ Why should you distress her by 
such a terrible story? Why not be merciful, and never suffer her to 
suspect it?” 

“T have thought of that. But, granting that it would be a merci- 
ful concealment, it is one which I have no right to make. It is Aer 
right to know this story; and I am sure you would not be willing to 
accept the responsibility of keeping it from her. Besides, 1 have 
wronged her very much, and I can only make reparation by means of 
this explanation.” 

“ But what good end will be gained? I do not see.” 

“Do you not see that I cannot suffer her to remain in her present 
position—she who is my husband’s daughter, and Felix’s half-sister ? 
And do you think that she would be likely to accept any thing from 
me unless she was made aware of her own claim upon me ?—unless 
she knows that she is a Gordon?” 

“But you are not certain of this,” he persisted. 
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only your husband’s assertion, and—and the story may have been _ 
devised merely to terrify you.” P 

“T have told you already that I am absolutely certain of its truth, 
If you wish to be convinced, however, go and bring Miss Tresham 
here. Her answers to two or three questions will be sufficient.” 

“Bring Miss Tresham here!” he repeated, looking absolutely 
aghast, ie must really remonstrate against this, Mrs. Gordon,” he 
went on. “Neither Miss Tresham nor yourself are in a condition to 
bear further excitement. Such a story would be a fearful shock to 
her. I must beg you to defer it.” 

To his surprise, she answered by rising to her feet. “Come with 
me,” she said, walking toward'the door 

Half mechanically he followed. She crossed the hall, and led the 
way into the apartment where she had spent the night. It was the 
sitting-room which he knew well. On the couch where he had lef 
her the afternoon previous—the couch where she had been sleeping 
when her husband entered—the body of the dead man lay, with 
shawl thrown over the figure, while the face remained uncovered, 
Before leaving the room, Mrs. Gordon had extinguished several can- 
dies on a table near by, and opened the blinds of the window through 
which he had entered. It looked toward the east, and as much of 
daylight as there was, streamed freely into the apartment—streamed 
over the couch and the white face pillowed on its cushions. 

She moved so as to command a view of this face, and motioned 
him to approach. He did so, and thus, for the first time, saw clearly 
in death the man whom he had never seen in life. Handsome ag 
that face had always been, it was something far more than handsome 
now—it was almost beautiful, under the refining touch of death, and 
with the peculiar serenity of expression which sometimes comes to 
the clay when the spirit has left it. But that which struck Mr. War 
wick at once, and startled him most strangely, was the likeness to St 
John—as St. John’s face had reminded him of this, though he had 
only seen the latter hastily and indistinctly. There had been no 
likeness between them in life—even now, the whole cast of feature 
was so entirely dissimilar that it was difficult to determine where the 
resemblance was, and in what it consisted. But no one could possi- 
bly have failed to perceive that there was a resemblance—that, in 
some subtile manner, the blood which they owned in common asserted 
itself, and stamped each face with a token which even the most 
superficial gazer must have observed. Mr. Warwick certainly ob- 
served it, and it banished from his mind the last doubt of the story 
Mrs. Gordon had told him. She was standing by him, when he said, 
half unconsciously : 

“It is true. It is there.” 

“So you see it, too?” she said. 
she added, after a moment. “ We will go now. 
here.” 

She led the way again to the door, and again he followed her. 
They were in the dining-room when she spoke next. 

“ That was why I took you in—to show you the likeness which 
death has brought out so strongly,” she said. “The perception of 
this resemblance first made me think of telling Miss Tresham the ter- 
rible truth at once. Remember, I have not the least proof of the 
story, save my own word, and—and that. But I am sure it would 
be impossible for her to look at that face and refuse to believe me.” 

“T agree with you that far, but why be in such haste ?—why not 
rest, yourself, and let her rest? A few hours hence—” 

“Can you answer for the change which an hour may make i= 
that face? And will the force of the blow be less great to-morrow 
than to-day ?” 

He saw that she was resolved ; so he did what it would have beem 
wisest to have done at first—he submitted. 

“ What do you want ?” he asked. 

“TI want you to go for her, and, if possible, bring her here. But 
first, one moment—give me a pencil and a piece of _” 

Somewhat puzzled, he produced>a pencil and that inevitable last 
resource for writing emergencies with a man—the back of a letter. 

“ Will that do?” he asked. 

“ That will do,” she answered. She wrote a few words, then tore 
off the strip of paper, folded it, and, greatly to his surprise, handed it 
to him. “ Keep it,” she said, “and when I ask Miss Tresham one @t- 
two questions which I must ask her, see if her answers co 
with what is written there. Now, go and bring her. non 
bring her, if she can possibly come,” 
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With those words—words the earnestness of which it was impossi- 
‘ble to disregard—sounding in his ears, he went up-stairs. As he was 
Jooking round for a servant to send with a message to Katharine, he 
saw Annesley standing with his back to him at a large window which 
ended the upper passage, and overlooked the front entrance. He 
went to him immediately, and touched his shoulder. 

“Do you know how Miss Tresham is?” he asked, as the young 
man turned quickly round. 

“Miss Tresham!” repeated Morton. “ Did you ask how she is, or 
where she is?” 

“ How she is, of course. I thought you might have heard,” 

“She is much better—so much better, that she is in that room” 

*—he nodded in the direction of the chamber where St. John had died 
—“I was staying there, but she came in, and begged me to leave her 
alone with—with the body.” 

“ And is she there now ?” 

“Yes, she is there now.” 

To Annesley’s surprise, Mr. Warwick turned and walked into the 
room thus indicated. 

Every thing had been putin order, and the chamber, seen in the 
light of early dawn, looked singularly calm and peaceful when he en- 
tered. The white bed, with the motionless figure upon it, occupied 
the centre of the floor, and candles still burned at the head and foot. 
By the side, Katharine knelt with the little crucifix in her hands, on 
which the dead man’s last glance had been fixed. It was a touching 
picture, the lawyer thought, as he paused a t, with ious 
reverence, on the threshold; Twelve hours before, and how great had 
been his scorn, how profound his contempt for that man !—now the 
great sanctification of death had come, and he lowered his voice, and 
softened his tread, even in presence of that poor forsaken dust. Truly 
we live in the midst of mystery—who shall explain even this ? 

Katharine had heard his step, light as it was, and, rising to her 
feet, she looked round. When she saw who it was, she smiled a faint, 
pitiful sort of smile, and motioned him to draw nearer. 

“Come and see,” she said, pointing to the still face. 
look as if it had ever known violence or sin?” 

Certainly it did not. Even more marked than on the face below 
—because here the end had been less sudden—was the peculiarly 
serene expression which always follows death from gunshot-wounds. 
The placid lips seemed almost about to smile, and on the brow, and 
around the closed eyes, there was a seal of ineffable calm—calm 
almost like that “ pathetic peace of God” which, on the faces of those 
who in the beautiful language of Holy Writ have “ fallen on sleep,” 
fometimes hushes into awe the very sobs and tears of mourning. 
But here—even a8 below—was the likeness—intensified, if possible, 
since he had noticed it first. -It startled him at once into a remem- 
brance of the errand on which he had come. 

“Miss Tresham,” he said, “ Mrs. Gordon is very anxious: to see 
you. Will you come to her?” 

Much to his surprise, for he had expected to meet with some dif- 
ficulty, Katharine assented at once. 

“I can do nothing here,” she said, mournfully—“ nothing, save 
pray. I am only too glad if I can be of the least comfort to Mrs. 
Gordon. Is she very’much prostrated, Mr. Warwick ?” 

“She is supported by excitement now,” he answered. 
afraid she will be terribly prostrated when it is over.” 

That was all that was exchanged. Annesley looked surprised, 
when they passed him on their way down-stairs ; but he said nothing, 
and the silence lasted until they reached the dining-room. Then— 
before opening the door—Mr. Warwick thought it well to give a slight 
warning to his companion. 

“Don’t be astonished,” he said, “if Mrs. Gordon asks you some 
questions that do not seem to you exactly relevant. She has a good 
Teason for doing so, and I am sure you will confer a favo: on her by 
answering them frankly.” 

“I—of course I will, if I ean,” said Katharine, already much 
astonished. 

After this, he opened the door, and they walked in. Mrs. Gordon 
was sitting by the fire, where he had left her; but she looked up when 
they entered. Then rising, she advanced a few steps, and held out 
her hands to Katharine, with a grace which, even at that moment, was 
-qpeaggg stately. 

“Miss Tresham,” she said, in the rich, sweet voice which had 
charmed Katharine when she heard it first, “I cannot claim your sym- 
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pathy, nor offer my own in the grief that has fallen upon us, until I 
have asked you to forgive me.” 

Notwithstanding the grace and the stateliness, there was much of 
hesitation both in her voice and manner—for she remembered the 
day at Mrs. Marks’s when she had last seen Katharine, and she did 
not know how her advances were likely to be received. She need 
have felt no doubt on this score. Almost before she finished speak- 
ing, those outstretched hands were taken eagerly and warmly. 

“Dear Mrs. Gordon,” said the girl, gently, “there is no need to 
utter such a word. I have nothing to forgive. I can only love and 
pity you—if you will let me.” 

Tt was so sweetly, so simply, so earnestly said, that, by a sudden 
impulse, the elder woman opened her-arms. In a second, the first 
tears which either of them had shed, flowed together. 

Mr. Warwick walked away to the other end of the room. It was 
a very long apartment, and he might almost have been out of it, for 
all that he heard of the words spoken, or the tears and: sobs mingled 
by the fire. There was not very much of the latter: neither of these 
women was of a demonstrative nature; and, with both, the grief which 
oppressed them was fot of that tender kind which can be “cried 
away.” <A few hot, bitter drops; a few dry, choking sobs, and that 
was all. Before very long, Mrs. Gordon's voice recalled him. 

“Mr, Warwick,” she said—and Mr, Warwick turned instantly and 
came back to the fireplace. A small round table, on which some sup- 
per had been arranged for Morton and himself, was still near the 
hearth-rug where it had been placed. Mrs. Gordon and Katharine 
were standing on one side of it as he advanced from the other. In 
this manner they faced each other. There was something almost 
judicial about the scene, he could not help thinking. 

“Mr. Warwick,” said Mrs. Gordon, a little formally, “ will you 
look at the paper which I gave you a few minutes ago, and see if 
Miss Tresham’s answers correspond to the answers written there ?” 
Then she turned to Katharine.—“ Don’t think that I intrude upon 
your reserve,” she said, gently, “ when I ask you to tell me how you 
are related to—to Mr. St. John?” ty 

“T have no reason for reserve upon that point,” Katharine an- 
swered. “I have not had for some time. I am his sister.” 

“ His own sister?” 

“ Yes—his own sister. 
were only two of us.” 

“And will you let me ask what was your mother’s maiden 
name?” 

Katharine looked a little surprised. She did not understand—she 
did not see the point or meaning of these questions. But she 
felt somewhat apathetic and indifferent about them. It was strange 
that Mrs. Gordon should ask such things at such a time; but there 
was no reason why she should not answer them; and so—after a sec- 
ond—she replied : 

“ My mother’s maiden name was Katharine 0’Grady.” 

Mrs. Gordon looked at Mr. Warwick. He glanced up from the 
paper, with a slightly-significant expression. Nothing was said—only 
that glance was exchanged—and then the lady turned again to ad- 
dress Katharine. 

“Forgive me for pressing you, but I should like to ask one or two 
further questions. Was your grandfather an Irishman by birth, and 
did he live in Martinique?” 

“So I have heard my aunt say,” Katharine answered. “TI never 
saw him—he died before I was born. My mother and my aunt were 
both native West-Indians,” she went on. ‘They were born in Marti- 
nique.” 

“ And do you remember your mother ? * 

“TI? Oh, no. She died when I was a few weeks old. 
was my mother,”she said, softly. 

“ And did she never tell you any thing about your father ?—who, 
or what he was?” 

“Never. My impression always was that he was dead—though I 
cannot remember that my aunt ever absolutely said so.” She paused 
a moment, then added: “Since her own death, I—I have sometimes 
thought this might not be.” 

Mrs. Gordon extended her hand across the table, and took from 
Mr. Warwick the slip of paper, which he at once surrendered. She 
gave it to Katharine, saying: 

“T wrote those answers to the questions I have asked you before 
you came down—read them.” 


There were ”—her voice faltered—“ there 
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Wondering more and more, the girl obeyed. This was what she 
read—written hastily in pencil on the torn fragment of a letter : 

“ Maiden name of mother—Katharine O’Grady. 

“Time of her death—soon after the birth of her second child. 

“ Grandfather an Irishman by birth, who lived in Martinique.” 

Katharine looked up with profound astonishment visible in her 
face. 

“T gave the paper to Mr. Warwick, when he went for you,” Mrs. 
Gordon answered. 

“ But how—how was it possible? How did you—know ?” 

“Child,” answered the other, so gently and sadly that her voice 
seemed, as it werg, to still instead of excite emotion, “I know, be- 
cause I heard the whole story from your father’s lips.” 

Mr. Warwick, who was looking on apprehensively, notwithstand- 
ing this apprehension, was alarmed by the change that at those 
words came over Katharine’s face. She turned deadly pale, and quiv- 
ered from head to foot. Did something like an instinct of the truth 
dawn upon her? It almost seemed so. It almost seemed as if fear, 
doubt, terror, and amazement, were all struggling in her eyes and in 
her voice when she spoke. 

“ Mrs. Gordon ”"—it was fairly a wail—“ what-do you mean?” 

But having gone thus far—having made retreat absolutely hopeless 
—Mrs. Gordon’s courage failed. Woman-like, she looked at the man 
standing by with a glance that asked, “ What must I say?” 

Mr. Warwick answered the glance quietly, almost sternly. 

“Tt is too late to hesitate now,” he said. “ Tell her.” 

“ Yes, tell me!” cried Katharine, clutching the table with one 
hand, and looking up with eyes full of passionate appeal. “ I—I must 
hear it now. Tell me—tell me at once!” 

“Have you never thought—have you never suspected—who your 
father might be?” asked Mrs. Gordon. 

“ T—how could I?” 

“ Have you never thought that the man who ruined your brother’s 
life—that the man who ruined my life—and the man who ruined your 
mother’s life, might be one and the same?” 

“My God !—no!” 

Mrs. Gordon pointed to the paper in her hand. “ My husband,” 
she said, “ came to me yesterday evening. He demanded Felix, and, 
when I refused, he threatened me with the loss of the child’s inherit- 
ance. When I was incredulous of his power to fulfil the threat, he 
told me that he had an elder son living—the child of an early mar- 
riage—and that the name of this son was—” 

But here Katharine interrupted—her voice ringing, with a tone 
of horror in it through the quiet room: 

“Tt cannot be!” she cried, almost wildly. ‘“O Mrs. Gordon, stop 
—stop and think! Don’t utter any thing which is so horrible, which 
must be so untrue! It”—she made a motion with her hands, as 
if thrusting it from her—“ it cannot be true!” 

“I see that you know what I mean,” said Mrs. Gordon, calmly— 
and again her quietude seemed to still Katharine’s passionate excite- 
ment. “Come with me,” she added, in alower voice. “ What I have 
to say to you can best be said in Ais presence.” 

She drew the girl’s hand within her arm, and—before Mr. Warwick 
could interfere—led her from the room. They crossed the hall, and 
entered the apartment where the dead man lay. Outside the win- 
dows was all the dewy freshness of Nature’s happy morning waken- 
ing—birds twittering, leaves softly rustling, life everywhere—inside 
was the terrible quietude, the settled stillness which pervades the 
air of a death-chamber, and makes our very pulses seem to ourselves 
out of unison with its deep repose. 

When they both stood by the couch, looking down on that marble 
face, Mrs. Gordon spoke. 

“This man,” she said, “wronged me more deeply than he could 
ever have wronged any one else—save, perhaps, that poor victim of 
his vice and crime who lies dead above us. I have struggled all this 
long night for the power to say that I forgive him. Thinking of all 
that he has done—of all that he had the will to do—I have not yet 
been able to say this. But, standing here with you now, I feel that 
your debt against him is even heavier than mine. Your mother and 
your brother—he ruined and killed them both. He made your life 
the hard and bitter thing which it must have been. He—your father 
—left you without a thought or a care to struggle alone, in your 
woman’s helplessness, against the world. Count up all these things, 
as I have done—add up every sigh, and tear, and drop of blood. Then 





see if you are Christian enough to stand here—here by his side—ang 
say that you forgive him!” : 

Her words rang through her listener’s heart with a strange 
her voice was full of the modulations of a passion for which 
has no name. As she spoke, her very soul—her quivering, stricken, 
human soul—seemed laid bare before the girl who listened. The hom 
ror of it was too much for Katharine. The still, white face swam be 
fore her eyes—a deadly faintness came over her. She fought hand 
against the rising tide of unconsciousness ; but fought vainly. Things. 
tangible faded away from her for a time—how long, or how short, 
she could not tell—but when she came to herself, she was sitting be. 
fore the window with the fresh air playing over her face, and Mrs, 
Gordon’s hand resting on her brow. 

“T shall never forgive myself,” she was saying. 
thought—I ought to have known—” 

“Never mind,” said Katharine, rallying a little. “I have not 
fainted yet. I—I don’t think I shall.” Then she roused herself, 
and caught the band which was on her brow. “Is it true?” she 
asked, passionately. “I cannot think—I cannot reason and consider 
all the links of evidence. I shall believe you, if you tell me it is 
true.” 

Mrs. Gordon bent down and kissed her tenderly. “It is true” 
she said, 

Nothing more was uttered for some time. Katharine sank back 
again, and closed her eyes. Mrs. Gordon stood, like a statue, by her 
side, Into fuller and yet fuller radiance glowed the east—royal tints 
of every imaginable color melting and changing, and softening into 
each other, and waxing more glorious with every succeeding moment, 
on the wide panorama of sky. Who can look on such a scene with 
the mere eye of sense, or the mere thought of earth? “ Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory!” rises instinctively to the 
mind and to the lips. If sunset comes to us like a sweet, solemn 
vesper, after the weary, busy cares of day, surely sunrise is like # 
grand, triumphal symphony, bursting and thrilling from a million 
notes into one noble harmony of exultant praise! It seemed so to 
Katharine when she opened her eyes and saw the dazzling glory 
spread before her. - With an impulse that startled her companion, 
she rose to her feet, and half turned toward the dead man, on whose 
changeless face the glowing splendors fell. 

“Oh, who are we, to talk of forgiveness!” she said—and her 
voice, with a deep, pathetic thrill in it, fell strangely on the hushed 
calm—“ is there any wrong so great that it is not easy to forgive it 
if we only think of the dear Lord who will one day need to forgive 
us so much? Can we harden our hearts over any thing, if we only 
remember that our free, generous, willing pardon of all wrongs may 
touch His heart, and make Him more’merciful to the soul that has 
gone forth to meet His justice? © Mrs. Gordon, we do not know—we 
cannot tell how, in what degree, our forgiveness may benefit this life 
which has passed forever from our life, which, in all the ages of 
eternity, can never, never harm us again! Let us—oh, let u— 
here—now—say that we forgive him—that we forgive him for ou 
selves, and for those he has injured far more than us!” 

Her earnest pathos startled and awed Mrs. Gordon ; bent her, a 
it were, without any resistance, to the higher passion, the stronger 
will. They advanced to the couch, and side by side said the words 
together. 

As they uttered them, the sun rose, and, with the first flood of 
golden light, a myriad of birds burst forth into rejoicing. The night 
was past, the day was come. As the glory of the sunlight streamed 
over their bending figures, it seemed like the promise of a brighter, 
happier future—like the earnest of a day of tranquil peace, after the 
night of troubled terror. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 


“T ought to have 





THE TEA-PARTY. 


AS early June morning in a house occupied by its owner, Clam 
Goreham, a widow, and her mother, Mrs. Gray, a widow also. 
To a passer-by the domain presented a cheerful view; order wa 
established everywhere. The sun shone on bright-painted walls, the 
windows glittered, the grassy bank beneath them was newly mows 
and spotted with the petals of the snowbell-bushes, growing 
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the high granite steps. The firs on the lawn were flurried with the 
freeze, and Clara’s pansies and tulips trembled in the flowing airs. 
Hens clucked in the garden, and scrambled after a man who was turn- 
ing up the clods. The necessary cat, instigated by the song of a 
gobin, seampered up and down the palings, watched by a big dog, 
who lay on the terrace, his paws crossed in lazy content. Order pre- 
yailed inside also; every room was a miracle of neatness. Some of 
them were furnished in the fashion of Mrs. Gray’s early days, and the 
remainder* modernized by Clara’s taste. She was fond of flowers; 
‘berewindows were full of pots, and flower-stands were everywhere ; 
she bought books also, poems, novels, and novels and poems. Chintz 
was a weakness with her, and comfortable cushions prevailed, and 
covered furniture; in short, the whole house had an individual at- 
mosphere pleasing to all. 

Mrs. Gray margied a sailor, her townsman—for Thornbury was a 
seaport. On his first voyage as captain, while Clara was a baby, he 
was lost—that is, the ship in which he sailed was never heard from. 
Months, years passed away before Mrs. Gray gave up all hope of her 
busband’s return from that deep which moans in so many voices to 
despairing, hoping, waiting hearts. She dreamed at night that she 
saw the ship sailing into the harbor; she dreamed by day that she 
beard his footstep outside her door; sometimes she fancied that she 
saw the intelligence of his return in the faces of those who approached 
her; but he never came. He left a little property, which she saved 
for Clara, and, spending nothing upon herself, taught a little a-b-c- 
school—a-b-c’s often blurred by her tears instead of her scholars, and 
dimmed by the image of a stately young man rising before her, and 
looking into her longing eyes amid the humming voices of little chil- 
dren. Clara grew up, a carefully-nurtured girl; all that her mother’s 
straitened means allowed was given her., In her turn, she mar- 
tied a sailor also. He, too, made his last voyage when Clara had 
been married six years, and he had been absent two; tidings reached 
her, from the far Pacific, that Captain Goreham’s ship had foundered 
at sea—a small part of the crew, escaping by means of the boats, was 
picked up by a passing vessel, and this was all. Thornbury was 
stirred by the calamity, for Captain Goreham was a popular man, be- 
longing to a good family ; but the universal comment was, that Clara 
would “ weather the disaster” better than her mother did. So it ap- 
peared, The period of mourning over, Clara threw off her black, and 
opened her house to cheerful company and cheerful ways. On this 
pleasant June morning, in one of her chambers, sat Catherine Sin- 
¢hir, a visitor from a distant part of the country, and related to the 
Gorehams. She was busy trimming a light evening-dress, and sing- 
ing, in a sweet voice, the old song— 


“ A place in thy memory, dearest.” 


Clara was rummaging an adjoining closet, where the household 
linen was kept. In a muffled voice, as if obscured with sheets or 
napkins, she called presently : 

“Why do you insist on a place in his memory, Kate ? 
Dourishment you'll find in that ‘ claim.’” 

“Hush! I am only warbling to be in readiness for our company, 
to-morrow. I mean to be killing in my last appearance in Thorn- 
bury, you know.” 

“By no means; you will be caught yet, and find something more 
than the ‘sound of his name.’ Mr. Chandos, if I am not mistaken, 
will have a voice about this last appearance.” 

“Oh, what a sly, deceitful hypocrite you are, Clarat You had 
better stay in the closet. Say, is there any skeleton up there ?” 

Clara did not answer. She thought, with a chill, about the con- 
tents of a trunk near her, which contained the “shore clothes” of 
ber husband. What a dream her married life suddenly seemed to 
her! An impulse to test her feelings led her to turn the key and 
pen the trunk, Catherine struck up her song again, glad that Clara 
Was not there to resume the topic of Chandos. Clara turned over the 
articles, which had not seen the light for many a day, to the restora- 
tion of “ A place in thy memory, dearest.” Nothing beyond the chill 
moved her at the sight of the familiar wardrobe. “ Am I heartless,” 
she thought, “that these things find me so cold? What am I made 
of, thet I cannot shed a single tear? I am not like my mother, who 
whimpers now, when father’s name is mentioned.” She shut the 
trunk, and went down-stairs dissatisfied with her past, and doubtful 
of herself every way. 

Mrs. Gray was in the kitchen, stoning a mighty mass of raisins. 


Poor 





The outer door was open ; a shadow fell on the floor, and, looking up, 
she perceived a neighbor, Mrs. Rankin, who exclaimed : 

“T saw your back-door open, and I could not go by without giving 
you the time of day. How be you? Clara is getting teady for one 
of her tea-parties, is she?” 

“Yes, Clara has a recipe for tea-parties. I suppose she gets them 
up as well as any thing can be got up in Thornbury. You know, we 
are not able to boast of much.” ® 

“She is ingenious at most any thing, Mrs. Gray. How she used 
to cut and contrive when she was a young creetur, and how well she 
appeared among the best, in the days gone by, when neither you nor 
me had much to brag on, so far as this world’s goods go!” 

“T wonder if we are the happier?” replied Mrs. Gray, lifting her 
spectacles, and pausing over her work. “I certainly do not value 
now what I used to value—plum-cake, for instance, made twice a 
year, instead of every month. Tea-parties now Jack the relish of the 
old-fashioned green-tea drinkings at such houses as the Mayos, the 
Barrons, and the Freeders, where we knew each other’s domestic 
habits perfectly, the economies we practised from choice or neces- 
sity, and the various shifts which poor, or proud, or peculiar people 
resort to. Yet, when we met in company-dress, the key was turned 
on any offensive individuality, and we kept up appearances thorough- 
ly ; no exposure and dressing of our chronic ulcers. We deceived 
each other in good faith, for the sake of repose and our self-love ; and, 
ignorant as we might have been, our manners were so good, that we 
parted with grateful remembrance and went home revived by harm- 
less illusions. We don’t act so any more; Clara often says there is a 
good deal of human nature stalking abroad, and that parties give it 
an opportunity for an exhibition. I think human nature had better 
be left at home sometimes.” 

“ Well,” Mrs. Rankin answered, with an oracular air, “ green tea 
or black, none of us would go back and travel our road over. Speaks 
well for life, don’t it? Dread of the past is equal to dread of the 
future! Beautiful world to live in—like crossing a brook on stepping- 
stones, with our skirts tucked up, eying the water behind us and be- 
fore us, and never knowing how we are to get over. My old man 
grumbles about things being so different from what they were in his 
day. The water-courses are drying up; he rides over bridges that do 
not span a thread of moisture; the woods are almost cut off; once 
the circuit everywhere was a belt of trees, now it is bare ground and 
the sky. The pulpit ain’t what it was; creeturs are fed different, and 
nothing is as good. And so he goes on smoking his pipe, and stick- 
ing like a burr to the chimney-corner—like a burr to a carpet-rag. 
That brings to thy mind—Aave you any pieces to spare me for my 
carpet? There’s old times for you—a braided rag-carpet !” 

Before Mrs. Gray could reply to this request, Clara opened the 
door. d 

“Mother,” she called, but stopped on observing that some person 
was with her? 

“ Here’s Mrs. Rankin, Clara,” said Mrs. Gray, “asking for carpet- 

s.” 

Like a flash, Clara thought of the trunk up-stairs, containing so 
much broadcloth, and the absurdity of the thought made her angry 
and red. The quick-witted Mrs. Rankin saw the change, and hastened 
to say: 

“ Dear me, I am in no hurry; I did not come begging on purpose; 
I just put my head in for a minute; me and your mother fell to talk- 
ing about old times, when she and I were cronies, and I have hindered 
her, I expect. So you are going to have one of your nice parties? I 
heard Mr. Chandos speaking to Mr. Edwards down to the store.” 

“Tf you will call again, Mrs. Rankin, I will have some pieces 
ready for you. We are busy now, and I have no help—could not 
find a woman in Thornbury to come up here for a day’s work.” 

“ Where’s Phebe Hix, that washes for you? Oh, I know—her 
boy has the measles; should be dreadful glad to take my things right 
off and take right hold here; but my ironing isn’t done, and here it 
is Wednesday. Let me see—” 

She ran the days of the week off her fingers with so intense an 
air, that Clara smiled, and Mrs. Gray coughed to hide a laugh. 
“T have a good mind to stay—I will stay. Nota word! 

run home one minute, and set things to going.” 

Suiting the action to her word, she flew out. 

“There, mother!” 

“There Clara!” 


Let me 
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“She can make herself useful, and save you some fatigue. Do 
make the best of it.” 

“The bes, of it is, that the whole matter will be set before all 
Thornbury.” 

“No matter for that; make yourself easy now. 
take things as Catherine Sinclair does ?” 

“I am not to her manor born. She is good-humored and lazy—I 
am cross and industrious. I wish I loved idleness. Why did you 
train me to such perpetual industry ?” 

“My dear, it was necessary once. I supposed you might have to 
earn your living. You have been very fortunate.” 

“ How so?” 

“Clara, do you ask? What more could you have? A better 
home, more friends? Surrounded by every comfort, you forget our 
dark days. You astonish me!” 

Clara tossed her head and knitted her brows. 

“T want what Kate possesses: a heart-happiness. I was never 
taught any thing beyond the material, mother ; it seems to me that in 
adversity and in prosperity my mind has been kept upon one dead 
level. I don’t think my life is worth any thing. I am sick, just now, 
of this good housekeeping—excellent system, perfeet regularity— 
living in a smooth, round nutshell, that never had any kernel.” 

“That will do for now; this is no occasion for such behavior. 
The parlor needs dusting ; I wish you would shake all the mats on the 
centre-table and stands. Keep calm, Clara.” 

“Tt shall all be done to your liking, ma’am.” 
drew. 

“She will break out now and then; I wonder what has touched 
her this morning ? ’’ was her mother’s comment. 

Meantime, Mrs. Rankin hurried home, burst into the room where 
Mr. Rankin was resting, with a hoe on one side of him and a basket 
of potatoes on the other. He did not raise his eyes as she entered, 
but drew a little harder on his pipe. 

“Mr. Rankin, I have done a foolish thing, and I expect you will 
blame me.” 

He betrayed no surprise at this announcement, but mildly asked: 

“Well, what is it, marm?” 

“T’ve concluded to lay a hand to Clara Goreham’s tea-party. I 
have my surmises, there’s something to pay at Mrs. Gray’s; I feel it 
in my bones, and, for the life of me, I can’t exactly find it out.” 

“T dare say; you are too fond of excitement, and of gadding 
abroad.” 

“Tl set your dinner out on the porch-table.” 

“ Cold comfort, marm.” 

“ What do you like better than cold beef, and cold cream on apple- 
pie, with plenty of dough-guts, I should like to know ? ” 

“T don’t complain; set ’em ont.” 

She bustled about, talking all the while, and arranged him a com- 
fortable meal, and vanished. 

“Just the usefullest woman in this town. Good at a wedding or 
a funeral, all the same to her, as long as she is in a mess of other 
people’s business.” With this comment, Mr, Rankin fell upon his 
dinner. 

Mrs. Rankin’s good-humor and zeal reconciled Clara to the inva- 
sion. Catherine Sinclair was delighted with the audacity of her re- 
marks to the dignified Clara—remarks that scarcely could be parried. 

“TI am tired of your tea-parties, I want to help fix for your 
wedding, Clara, You are scarcely past twenty-five; there’s many a 
likely young man ready to step into Captain Goreham’s shoes. Look 
the world over, and I, May Rankin, say it, who knew him from the 
time he was knee-high to a hop-toad, you will never find a better man, 
though, you must own up, that of matrimony you have had little ex- 
perience ; for, as nigh as I can calculate, you and he did not live to- 
gether above a year in the whole six. From the beginning you was 
a Cape-Horn widow, and, 0 Lord, what a way to live! Captain Ben 
Giddings had five children, and never saw one of them till it was 
nearly three years old. His oldest darter was born, married, and 
dead, before he had a chance to get acquainted with her; and with 
you, Clara, you were always getting your man’s sea-clothes ready, 
putting away the things he wore ashore.” 

Clara at last told her to hold her tongue, or things would never 
be in readiness ; there were cups, napkins, glasses, and ever so many 
things, to count out. With one more shot Mrs. Rankin ceased her 
clack for the present. 


Why can’t you 


And Clara with- 








“Have you to count Mr. Chandos twice? I hear he is pretty 
well divided since your pretty Miss Sinclair came. They say the light 
does not go out in his office all night now ; can’t be the law, because he 
has no case on hand. He is handsome, but I s’pose he hasn’t a dol 
lar tohis name. His father, old Squire Chandos, has property enough, 
but he is as mean as get out.” 

The counting of Mr. Chandos was the gist of Clara’s tea-party, 
She hoped by its tactics and its cover, as a public farewell entertain. 
ment to Kate, to bring about a final account with her. Then 
thing would be finished and off her own mind, her old routine’. 
sumed—picking dead leaves from her plants, blind over needle-work, 
hot with feather-dusting and cake-baking, to say nothing of feeding 
the cat, and taking the dog down to the beach for a swim—which 
routine till now had never seemed tedious. Before Catherine came, 
six weeks ago, Mr. Chandos, a young lawyer, settled a year in Thorn. 
bury, visited Clara and her mother in a friendly way very often, 
There was a variety of agreeable and deluding interests between him- 
self and Clara, in which Mrs, Gray took the part of chorus, chiming 
with both as adroitly as her habits permitted. Clara’s flowers was 
one of these interests; they watched the growth of bud and blossom, 
and dipped into botanical authorities. Mr. Chandos devised little 
ladders for the vines, and ornamental pots for the shrubs, and many 
a delightful hour was passed in the mornings among the perfumed 
treasures. Novels were another; the serials were read together and 
discussed, while Mrs, Gray knitted noiselessly, or slipped in and out 
of the room as silently as a dead leaf falls. She ventured the mend- 
ing of his gloves, and consulted his appetite, and learned his tastes, 
which she tried to suit, in her modest, background way, but it was 
effectual. He soon confided many things to her. With the Thorn 
bury people she was very open about the acquaintance. Mr. Chandos, 
she assured them, came to visit her; the house happened to be agree- 
able to him, and, for her part, she was delighted to have it so. It was 
not often that an intelligent, liberally-educated man came among them.. 
Conversation meant something when he conversed. She hoped people 
would not be foolish enough to connect his name with Clara’s, be- 
cause Goreham’s arm-chair suited him, and he was fond of her pan- 
cakes. That he and Clara had a remarkable passion for flowers, and 
were devoted to novels, was no reason. But their names were con- 
nected, especially when they were met walking the quiet roads by 
moonlight, and his tall head was much inclined toward Clara’s shoul- 
der, and her face set toward his. When Catherine came, he was, of 
course, introduced to her, and she at once perceived that he was the 
great card. She determined to play a game with this card, for she 
was a desperate little flirt, and, moreover, Mrs. Gray’s manner sug- 
gested it to her. There was a ‘certain watchfulness and uneasiness 
which stirred the young lady to opposition ; she owed it to herself to 
punish suspicion and an instinctive want of faith. She at once 
boldly inquired whether Mr. Chandos was engaged to anybody. 

“Dear me, no,” replied Clara; “he is very young, and has just 
commenced the practice of law. Engagement has not entered his 


head yet.” 
Mrs. Gray looked queerly at Clara’s quiet face, and said: 
“ My dear, he is at least twenty-four.” . 


“ Well, he seems young to me, who am twenty-six, and feel as ifI 
belonged to the tribe of Methuselah.” 

“ Fiddle-stick, Clara!” cried Catherine. “TI shall shake you out 
of your old-fashioned rustiness. Twenty-six, indeed! You live im 
such quietness and repose that your complexion is as smooth as 
cream. I am worn out beside you; I have dreadful anxieties—wor- 
ried all the time. I must have something to distract me, and, if Mr. 
Chandos is nice, I'll amuse myself with him.” 

“T would if I were you,” Clara answered. 

“ How could you make so foolish a remark about Mr. Chandos to 
that child?” Mrs. Gray asked, when she was alone with Clara. 

“ Did you expect me to appropriate him ? ” 

“No; but you need not have thrown him at her.” 

“Tf he can be turned into a shuttlecock, why not?” 

Catherine made fine eyes at him immediately. She was enticing, 
and Mr. Chandos, at first bewildered and surprised, fell into the sweet 
fly-trap of her honeyed looks, ways, and words. But such is the incom 
sistency of human nature, that, as soon as he felt the champing of her 
white teeth among his fibres, and the twisting of her white fingers ia 
his Samsonian locks, his heart and his reason declared love to Clara; — 
it was as plain as day, that, from the beginning, the best part of bis ee 
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manhood had inclined toward that plain, unaffected, quiet girl, or 
widow, as he unwillingly corrected himself. But from the moment 
that he had, like a greedy, simple fish, swallowed Catharine’s dan- 
gling hackle, Clara turned colder than the North Pole, and as distant. 
The smiles that played over her pale face were as thin and faint as a 
fading moonbeam on a still lake ; her words were like congealed oil, 
smooth but lifeless. Not a particle of irritation, excitement, expecta- 
tion, or disappointment, was apparent in her manner and conduct. 
The flowers, the novels, the tranquil morning visits, the pleasant 
evening readings, were a tantalizing, doubtful dream. Monsieur 
Charles Chandos was in the depths of his first misery. Aged men and 
women, remembering this first misery with a curious contempt and 
admiration, know full well what a sore, trying ache this is. It seems 
the pivot on which the balance-wheel of time and eternity turns. In 
what a dilemma he was! Every day he was with the two girls; law 
went to the dogs, and all his duties accompanied it. He was drawn. 
along the road which led to the house, as if by every hair of his head 
—and his hair was very thick, it being one of his chief beauties. 
Poor Mrs. Gray, keener in the part of chorus than ever, did her best to 
make him comfortable and at ease. What were idle easy-chairs now ¥ 
what were pancakes? She racked her cook-book for new recipes, and, 
as the appetite of youth is sometimes devastating, she succeeded in 
drawing encomiums and gratitude from him. She gave him an un- 
spoken sympathy, for her heart took sides against Clara's stern cold- 
ness, though she could not comprehend his fetters to Catherine. So 
the game went on; the cards shuffled themselves. Every night, when 
alone in his office, he vowed that he was distracted, that he would 
not bear it any longer; wrote long letters to a college-chum, and, by 
ten o’clock the next morning, was walking the road to Clara’s in tip- 
top toilet. One evening, when Clara had been a trifle more sociable 
with Catherine, and subject to attacks of hard hearing whenever he 
addressed her, and Mrs. Gray had given evidence of being somewhat 
out of temper, he returned to his office, and dashed off a page to his 
chum : 


“Dear Jonn: God knows that I have tried to win her respect, 
indeed, I cannot live without it, and what have I done that I should 
not haveit? But I fear that I have lost it. I must be an infernally 
weak creature to suffer so in the presence of a little widow-woman who 
has given me no reason for loving her; and yet an angel blazing with 
the light of heaven could not make me believe that she is not worthy 
of all the love an honest man might feel for her. She is very cruel to 
me—me, who would consider it an inestimable privilege to kiss the 
sole of her foot! She waves me toward the Sinclair with her imperi- 
ous will, and off I go like a dog, to count the rings on her pretty 
fingers, and pick up the numerous articles she constantly lets fall, for 
the pleasure of seeing me duck down for them, and come up red in 
the face. I wonder if Clara ever laughs at me? if she does, I should 
feel like giving her a blow. What right has she not to understand 
me? John, am I not worthy a woman’s love? Answer in your next, 
and don’t be so irreverent. Poor Mrs. Gray, I believe she values me. 
She followed me to the door to-night with such mournful eyes, and 
the two cats inside were smothering a laugh. I wish you would come 
up to Thornbury and rescue me. There’s good fishing now, and the 
hotel is fair. Miss Sinclair is charming—younger than Clara, gay as 
a child, pert and bright, and handsome. She would take off the 
down of your raven darkness and croaking blues. Clara is not hand- 
some; that is the reason whyI did not discover my own mind. I 
had to fail in with beauty, and discover its non-effect ; but I suppose 
Iam not the first ass since Adam. By-the-way, speaking of Adam, 
Thave a fancy that Clara has never been in love. Her husband was 
a fisher of whales, and, I am told, spent only a few days or so with 
his wife in all their married years. She, however, puts on a great 
many airs with me. ‘You are young, Mr. Chandos,’ she says; 
and ‘When you have had the experience I have had, Mr. Chandos!’ 
She has never been out of Thornbury ; of life and society she knows 
nothing. But she is refined, high-bred—hallo! the shutters look 
gray, morning breaks in the east, and the dark waves leap up to 
meet the golden beams of the sun, that ain’t going to rise, for it isa 
thick fog. 

“ Your own 
‘ “ Cnaries.” 


“It is spring of the year,” John writes back. “Nature is up 
and doing ; all hearts are invited to love. Hold on, and you will get 





over it. How about the widow’s property? I suppose your governor 
won’t cut up much. Thank ye—I think I will come on and fish. 
The Sinclair seems to have trolled pretty well with her hook and 


* lines ; I am curious to see how she has imposed upon you. Can your 


folks up there bear tobacco? It will be good for Madame Clara’s - 
plants. Namby-pamby there, I fear. Look out for me. 
“ Joun.” 


So the preparations went on for the party: Clara absorbed with 
thoughts that brought her little comfort while her hands were busy ; 
her pride took solace in the remembrance that, after it was all over, 
there would be no inconvenient ashes to take up and carry away, no 
letters had been exchanged, no presents given. Nothing had been 
done which could leave in either conscience a single sting. What was 
this mysterious thing, then, that made her feel as if life and hope 
were slipping through her fingers? Before dusk, when Mrs. Rankin 
was taking what she called “a breath,” and was fanning herself 
with her apron, the door-bell rang, and she opened the door. A boy 
stood there with a note for Mrs. Goreham. He wanted an answer, 
and would wait on the steps for it. Mrs. Rankin took it between her 
thumb and finger. Eying the messenger severely, she asked : 

“ Whose boy be you? I can’t call your name.” 

“ My name is Sam Cowell, and I live on the edge of Thornbury.” 

“T thought you could not belong to the neighborhood. I'll take 
the billet right in, and be back in a jiffy.” 

Clara reddened as she took the note, but read its contents aloud. 
Mr. Chandos had been compelled to send an excuse for not spending 
the present evening, as he proposed ; his friend Mr. Redfall had ar- 
rived, an old college-chum, who claimed his attention. Might he have 
the pleasure of bringing him to Mrs. Goreham’s party on the follow- 
ing evening ? 

**T suppose I may say yes ?”’ Clara remarked. 

“You cannot refuse,” said Catherine, “though he may be a per- 
fect kill-joy.” 

“ More fish for your net, Kate,” added Mrs. Gray. 

“You will have to stay and demolish him, Miss Kate, to be sure,” 
said Mrs. Rankin. “I don’t think our girls have the -faculty with 
beaus that you display ; Clara’s ways are dreadful old-fashioned ; she 
don’t put herself forward one mite.” 

“Do I?” Catherine asked. 

“Them that the coat fits, can wear it. I accuse nobody.” 

Clara disappeared while the talk went on, and dashed off a line, 
very conscious that it was the first she had written Mr. Chandos. 
She informed him that he was at liberty to bring his friend, though it 
was a very plain entertainment she had to offer him. Mr. Chandos 
must be the best judge whether his friend would enjoy it. Miss Sin- 
clair’s last evening, she hoped, would be an enjoyable one, and, if any 
element could be added to improve the occasion, she herself would be 
most happy. 

“It is a complete ‘ letter-writer’ note,” was Mr. Chandos’s com- 
ment when he read it, and he felt as angry as if he had expected an 
affectionate epistle from her. 

“ Every thing is spick and span,” Mrs. Rankin said. “That last 
cake has riz beautiful. Itis not quite done. I just poked a broom- 
straw in it; but I think I may go home. You needn’t be scared if 
you see me peeking at the back-door to-morrow night.” 

And so Mrs. Rankin departed, without stated reward ; she would 
have felt insulted by the offer of money; but she knew in her heart 
that she would have a loaf of the best cake sent in, and a big bundlc 
of her loved carpet-rags. 

The house at dark was in the most beautiful order, and as still as 
if it were empty. Catherine betook herself to her room with a novel ; 
she declared she had some little sewing todo. Mrs, Gray sat in the 
dressing-room, very quiet and somewhat weary. No lights were burn- 
ing down-stairs ; the flowers in the parlor where Uiara was gave out 
sweet odors; and, when the moon rose, and laid broad silver beams 
across the carpet, the room appeared like a fairy-bower. Pacing the 
floor, she sighed. 

“ How beautiful this mightbe, but that I am intolerably lonely! I 
like to do nothing alone now—not pick a flower even. Whata fool 
to have allowed this long serenity and security to be broken into! I 
perceive constantly that my comfortable home and freedom do not 
suffice. But common-sense will and must soon return. Life here, its 
round of duties, its harmless pleasures, shall content me. I am not 
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beautiful nor talented; I have no right to expect notice, to draw at- 
tention. A widow, too, whose hopes, like a crab, should walk back- 
ward. Mother had never one fanciful dream, I'll be bound. The past 
is at once her fulfilment and her regret; the future, but her past. I'll 
ask her.” 

She opened the door of the dressing-room, and called to her 
mother. 

“T am resting in the dark, Clara. Do you want any thing?” 

“I was only thinking how many years since you and father were 
parted.” 

“ Twenty-four years this very June. He sailed on the 6th, a lit- 
tle past mid-day. We had dined early, for he wanted to clear the bay 
before dark. He took a crust of bread from your little hand and put 
it in his pocket, and I never see bread in your hand without thinking 
of that moment.” 

They were silent for a while. 

In Clara’s ears the clock seemed to tick, “ Twenty-four yetrs, 
years—silent—and—alone—twenty-four years, apart, loneless—and— 
alone—alone!” 

One must believe that our atmosphere oscillates with the wishes 
of our sensations, for Mrs. Gray felt Clara’s, and resumed : 

“T have never placed a thought of affection on any other man. 
You know that we grew up together—our parents were neighbors— 
and, when I was sixteen, I married him. Your circumstances are 
different, and I am glad that they are.” 

Clara made no answer; there was a slight rustle, and Mrs. Gray 
felt a gentle kiss on her cheek, and Clara was gone. She was rest- 
léss yet, and went out to the gate which opened on the street. It 
was bordered with elms that were gravely bending and sweeping the 
air with their feathery branches; the moon sent down shafts of sil- 
ver light between them; the neighboring houses were dark and still, 
so was the street; afar Clara heard the boom of the fatal sea. From 
Catherine’s room the rays of her lamp fell on the grass beneath, and 
Clara saw her sweet face intent on her book. On the walk below the 
house Clara heard approaching footsteps ; then the sound of a strange 
voice; then of one she knew. Moving back under the shelter of a fir 
close to the.fence on which her hand rested, she held her breath till 
the persons should pass. 

“ Along here, is it?” inquired the stranger. 
worse; quite a tolerable hut for her ladyship. 
seat; the air smells wooingly.” 

“ Hush, idiot!” remonstrated the familiar voice of -Mr, Chandos. 

She saw two fiery eyes advancing close upon her—their cigars; 
then two dark forms glided on ; but the hand on the fence was touched 
—a sudden kiss dropped upon it! 

The blood burned in Clara’s veins as she had never felt it. It was 
as if a blaze of light had flashed through the darkness of her mind. 
All night she wrestled with the angel who comes down from an opened 
heaven but once, let the heart hold up a ladder as often as it may-— 
and at last the angel prevailed; she humbly confessed her love for 
Mr. Chandos; she would die for him, live for him, and renounce her 
own happiness for his ; rejoice in it, if need be. 

A bright spot burned in each cheek when she appeared at the 
breakfast-table the next morning; her eyes wore a mild and softened 
look. 

“T do believe you have been painting your face, Clara, with the 
* Bloom of Youth,’ ” said Catherine. 

““My dear, you are feverish,” her mother said. “ You did too 
much yesterday. You shall not lift your hand to-day, for Mrs. Rankin 
can come if necessary.” 

But Clara declared she was perfectly well ; 
peared so. 

Her spirits were so high that Catherine was puzzled at the change. 
The two gayly chatted the morning away. Clara consulted Catherine 
on every point relating to the order for the evening, and together they 
filled the flower-vases and baskets, decorating the simply-furnished 
rooms till they were astonishingly effective. 

By seven o’clock Mrs, Gray was in her corner, dressed in black 
silk, with purple ribbons in her cap, and some fine knitting in her 
hand. Catherine, a brunette, wore a Pink silk fastened with black- 
velvet rosettes, and with puffed sleeves of black Spanish lace. Clara’s 
dress was white cambric striped with pale green. She wore in her hair 
sprigs of the pale smilax; an old-fashioned gold chain, with a square, 
red.jewelled ornament, clasped ber slender throat, and ‘ong 2ar rings 


“Well, it might be 
It hath a pleasant 


and certainly she an- 
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trembled in her ears. A small colored imp, hired for the 

was stationed in the kitchen to watch the fire where tea and coffee: 
were to be prepared, and to attend the door. ; 

Half-past seven came. Catherine fanned herself superbly. Mrs, 
Gray knitted and yawned. Clara walked to and fro, readjusting 
chairs, cushions, and books. 

The first ring came. Enter Eliza Harlow, in brown silk and best. 
pocket-handkerchief. She says, “ Good-evening, ladies ;” looks round 
the room with pleasant black eyes, and subsides into an abstract 
silence. 

Catherine stares at her in amazement. 

Rings come fast now. Young ladies and young gentlemen drop 
in, whose chief anxiety is to find a seat. This done, a rigid, waiting 
silence follows. 

By-and-by so many have arrived that the idea of permanent seatg 
is given up; parties stand in little groups, and begin to talk. Mrs, 
Gray puts aside her knitting, Clara grows wonderfully voluble, Cath- 
erine’s spirits rise. 

The smell of coffee energizes the air ; the party grows more lively; 
laughter is heard. A little lull happens; everybody feels as if some 
thing new was about to take place. 

Mr. Chandos, in full dress, is bowing himself in, and with him # 
near-sighted, light-haired young man, Mr. Redfall. 

Clara receives them with perfect grace; her secret feelings and 
the exterior circumstances give her manners the proper equilibrium, 

Mr. Redfall, at once acknowledging her as a lady, excuses Charley 
Chandos for his weakness. 

Catherine Sinclair, with cunning side-looks, investigates the new- 
comer, and makes insidious advances. She believes in magnetism; 
so does he, apparently, for he shortly finds himself near her, with a 
strong desire to express a considerable friendliness. 

“The smell of coffee on such occasions is the key to conversation, 
I have noticed,” was his first remark, 

“We have been silent,” she replied, “ till within a few minutes. 
As soon as we begin to eat, we shall all like each other better. If 
banquets could be arrayed at the front, befure a battle opens, on each 
side, there would not be much fighting, but a jolly exchange of na- 
tional dishes—a frog for a Bologna sausage, a cabbage for a truffle.” 

“* Now, what shall I say to this ready miss?” he thought. Then, 
aloud: “I presume you have been studying the map of Europe?” 

“Dear me, no; we have only sea-charts in Thornbury.” 

So their talk ran on, the listeners thinking Miss Sinclair very for 
ward; but Mr. Redfall considered that he was having excellent re- 
freshment. 

Mrs. Gray was taking cups of coffee and tea to the guests, whe 
were in both parlors, and passing from one to the other across the 
hall. A large table was spread in the middle room which opened 
from the end of the hall. 

Mr, Chandos, crossing the hall, saw Clara standing by the table, 
her brown eyes serfous with hospitable cares. He joined her, and 
asked if he might be of service. 

“ How delightful every thing looks to-night!” he said, with a beam- 
ing face, because she had smiled in accepting his offer. ‘Old Jobr 
was amazed at the shrubs standing in the hall, and at the beauty of 
your flowers. How those geraniums grow!” 

“Time flies so; you forget they were set out before Catherine 
came.” 

“Tt is an age ago.” 

“Tt won’t fly so when she is gone, but hang heavy, I fear.” 

“ When is she going?” 

“Tn a day or two.” 

Did she hear a si-h as if of relief? 

It seemed so, and she felt a throb of pleasure. She could not 
help giving him a shy glance ; ‘:: was pale and sad, and looked as if be 
needed a friend. 

“Do help me to serve these people immediately. How shall we 
feed them to the best advantage ?” she begged; “and do not leave 
me.” 

“ Let us ask them into this room; the table with all this glass and 
china should be seen before it is disturbed.” 

“That would not do at all,” said Mrs. Gray, coming in; “ people 
do not like to stand and eat; besides, they all expect to be carefully 
waited upon. It is the custom; every thing must be offered to -—<_ 
person a3 if he were smitten with a niversal he'plessness ” , 
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“Do as you please, Mr. Chandos,” ordered Clara; “only make us “What blow, what do you mean?” 
merry and satisfied.” “T saw Catherine strike you.” 





Her face looked so bright for a moment—she stood so near him— “That was a joke.” 
that he almost forgot himself. He hurried out, found Mr. Redfall “T am tired of this long joke.” 
still talking with Catherine, and spoke a word or two to them. Mr. A faint light began to glimmer in his stolid sense. Could Clara be 
Redfall offered his arm to her, and led the way into the middle room. } suffering on his account? He attempted to take her hand, but she 
Mr. Chandos offered his arm also to a young lady, and said: “ Follow | snatched it away. He did not know what to do, but he felt very. 
the leader, please ; we are going to have a box-supper, and I am head- | melancholy. 
waiter.” “Heaven knows,” he said, sadly, “that nothing appears as a joke 

In a moment thirty people were round the well-lighted table, and | to me; I shall never laugh again.” 
in another were served with the edibles—biscuit, tongye, marmalade, The tears came into Clara’s eyes; she uttered a slight sob, apd 
delicious cake, fruited and plain, tarts, dishes of froth and amber, | made an angry motion to move away from him. His head sank upon 

rved fruits and cream ; in short, all that the limits of Thornbury, | his bosom, and he folded his arms as if resigned to sorrow. ll this 
distant from the city, allowed. Fora short space an immense con- | was to be seen plainly by means of the lights from the house; every 
sumption went on. Clara and her mother were delighted with this | window in front was gleaming. 
qriterion of success, and plied appetites with zeal. “ What's the matter with you?” she asked, sharply. 

“What dreadful chasms occur, Mrs, Goreham, in your table!” Mr. “Nothing; only that I am distractedly in love with you, and you 
Redfall remarked ; “ bald spots everywhere! I have taken nothing, I | won’t let me come near you, Besides, I don’t know how to explain 
assure you; neither have you, I dare say. May I find you a seat how? | why I am led by the nose by your confounded cousin.” 

Here is one in this corner. What will you have?” “We must go in, Charles,” she said, in a delighted voice that had 

“Thank you—a plate of any thing. Have you been to a country | recovered all its vigor. 4 
tea-party before?” ** Not so soon, Clara.” 

“ No; never; I like it. Why do so many keep utter silence, though ? “ But we shall be missed!” 

A good many have only opened their mouths to eat, not to speak.” “Let the whole world find us so—isn’t it kin?” 

“It is our way. To-morrow they will speak fast enough; we shall His voice trembled with emotion, and Clara actually called him 
be turned into hash.” “ Dear,” in a cooing, pitiful voice. 

“Yet you invite such ?” “0 Clara, could you not see my misery?” 

“Oh, we must invite each other; we live so. Our events often “T have been wretched, too; I know it now.” 
come from these insignificant meetings.” “ Clara, we must be married at once; you must have somebody to 

“Does that elderly young lady enjoy herself, for instance?” And | help you take care of things.” 
he pointed to a silent spinster who held her third teacup, and who “You are so young.” 
was looking everywhere with wide eyes. “ But you will be growing older.” 

“Certainly. She has the pattern of all our dresses in her head, “Tmpertinent!” 
and can set forth our manners, and repeat all that has been said, at She sprang from him and ran up the steps into the arms of the 
any moment from this.” spinster, who was peeping through the side-lights. 

“The bashful young man, who laughs so much, is he really enter- “T declare, your color is bright as ever, Clara!” she said. 
tained?” Mrs. Gray’s eyes fell on Clara, and the whole thing was under- 

“He is bashful here; but to-morrow, in the shops or loafing-places, | stood; they squeezed each other’s hands, Mrs. Gray’s spirits rose so 
he will be very bold and sneering in his remarks upon my attempt at | quickly! she proposed a contra-dance; people began to say, “ What 
society.” a pleasant tea-party this is! no formality—just what we like.” 

“T see, a tea-party is like others; or human nature in general.” A suspicion of an interesting mystery was felt. Mrs. Rankin con- 

“But I have friends here who come with a hearty and congenial | firmed it when she hovered about the refreshment-table, shaking her 
spirit, who feel the dearth of a country-life, and who are happy to | head wisely, and speaking at any opportunity. “ Wasn't it high time 
recognize any thing beyond our small routine.” for Clara’s weeds to go to seed?” she asked, and things were turning 

Clara’s eyes wandered, as she spoke, to a distant part of the room. | out as they dught to, she was sure. 

Mr..Chandos was talking.very earnestly to Catherine. The buzz was “Laws, Mr. Chandos, I know what young folks are. I’ve told my 
80 loud now, there was so much laughing, that private conversation | old man over and over again, says I—” 

was safe. The ceremony of the evening was over; Mrs. Gray had But he did not hear her; the party dissolved at once, suddenly, 
given up effort and anxiety. She sat contented by a friend, and both | In a few minutes the shrill talk, laughs, and farewells, were over. 
were nibbling at cake rich enough to give them the nightmare. Knots Mrs. Gray went over the silent rooms, putting out the lights, 
and groups formed throughout the rooms; cards were brought out; | yawning, and congratulating herself that it was all over. 

somebody played a flute; a game went on. As Clara still looked that Catherine Sinclair sat in meditation, fancy free. 

way, she saw Catherine raise her eyes; then a deep glow came into “If I had known every thing—” she said, after a while. 

her face; she laughed coquettishly, and struck Mr. Chandos lightly “Tf Z had fully known, also,” replied Clara. 

across his mouth! Without knowing what she did, Clara rose to her “All that we want to know now,” added Mrs. Gray, “is, how to 
feet ; the plate on her lap fell and broke with a slight crash ; in her sur- | get to bed quick. How they did drink my tea!” 

prise and shame, perhaps from the heat, and from fatigue, she fainted A moment more, and darkness was added to the silence of night in 
and fell after the plate. Whether Mr. Chandos saw her with the back | Clara’s house. Mr. Chandos, after seeing his friend in bed, returned 
of his head or not, he was by her before the astonished Mr. Redfall | and walked before it till the east grew pale. 

could pick her up. “Clara!” he cried, with an accent no one could “T must convince myself that my treasure is near me,” was his 
mistake, and raised her in his arms. She was herself in an instant, | thought; and Clara, wakeful with happiness, repeated the old, old 
and made a mighty effort to speak with composure; but she knew | story— 

that she had been in Mr. Chandos’s arms. Their eyes met; for the ““ We do love each other—how foolish we have been! But I shall 
life of her she could not resist him nor herself. With that tact which | never have a tea-party like this again.” 

belongs only to a woman, she said: 

“Please make a fuss, nobody. Just open the outside door a mo- 
ment, Mr. Chandos, and give me a breath of fresh air. It is all I 
need.” A DAY IN OXFORD. 

They were already walking dowh the hall; he opened the door, 
and led her down the path. She stopped when they reached the fir- F course, it was impossible for me to be within an hour’s ride 
tree, and leaned against the trunk. of the famous city of Oxford, and not go there; so, one bright, 

“ Are you better, now ?” he asked, gently. pleasant day, I took an early fast-train from Leamington, with the 

“Not a whit,” she answered, decidedly. “How do you feel since | intention of passing the day at Oxford. The train stopped, I think, 
Jou received that blow?” only at Banbury, where the doors of the cars were unlocked for the 
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boys in the station to offer you “ Banbury cakes;” but my mind 
could only think of the “ Banbury Cross” of Mother Goose, and I 
could only sit there repeating to myself the old nursery rhyme, for I 
could think of nothing else that Banbury was famed for, so that I left 
the cakes untasted. Then my car-door was locked again, and I was 
whirled away in solitary confinement, for the English railroads 
are as unsociable as their hotels. The compartments into which the 
cars are divided admit, at the most, but eight persons, and the 
chances are that you make your journey solitary and alone. SoI 
came alone into Oxford, and followed my infallible guide, my nose, 
which led me aright into the principal street, passing, on the way, the 
Castle of Oxford, an ancient-looking building, which, I was glad to 
learn, did not claim to have been built by Julius Cesar, or even by 
Ethelfleda, the daughter of Alfred the Great. I walked up the High 
Street, and found, on all sides, evidence that I was in.a university 
town ; bookstores abounding, and other shops devoted to the sale of 
gowns, surplices, academical caps, and the colored silken hoods that 
denote the various degrees of university rank. Here and there I saw 
a respectable gentleman in the costume worn by the president of 
Harvard College at commencement, and which in former days not 
long ago, when occasionally donned by undergraduates, so excited 
the mingled ridicule and wrath of the truckmen and butcher-boys of 
Boston. 

A glance at the “ Railway-Traveller’s Walk through Oxford,” 
which I bought at the first bookstore, convinced me that a good 
breakfast and an intelligent guide were quite essential to an econom- 
ical use of the few hours at my disposal; so, after deliberately dis- 
posing of the first, I was fortunate enough to find the second desidera- 
tum without much search, for, indeed, he seemed to be waiting for 
me at the gate of Christchurch College. 

This is the most splendid of the Oxford colleges, and owes its 
foundation to the munificent intentions of Cardinal Wolsey, which he 
was prevented from carrying into execution by falling from the favor 
of the king, who himself carried out the princely plans of the cardi- 
nal. Through the noble gate-way, above which, in the beautiful 
cupola which crowns it, hangs the great bell, Tom, you enter the 
largest of the quadrangles (or quads, as they are familiarly called) 
in Oxford. The buildings of all these colleges (and the descrip- 
tion of one answers for all) are erected round the sides of a square, 
in which you see generally a green lawn in the centre, perhaps trees 
planted here and there, and often ivy over the ancient doors and 
gate-ways. A cloister, in Christchurch, extends on one side, and 
seems to have been intended, as usual, to inclose the four sides, but 
to have been left incomplete. 

Glancing at the various “ quads,” you are taken first to the hall, a 
magnificent room, over one hundred feet in length, its roof of oak, 
most elaborately carved with the richest architectural ornaments, 
while the walls, on either side, are lined with the finest portraits of 
various benefactors of Christchurch by the greatest artists of their 
day, extending, in point of time, from superb portraits, by Holbein, 
of Henry VIII. and Wolsey, through all the intervening years to the 
works of the great artists of our own time, and the portraits of the 
great men of our day. This is one of the noblest halls that can be 
imagined, in its proportions, its size, and its magnificent architectural 
decorations. I cannot say how old it is; I believe it dates back to 
the year 1529, but there is none of the rust or dust of age about it. 
All is as fresh and bright as if finished only yesterday. In term-time 
the scholars of Christchurch dine here, but on the day I visited it, be- 
ing the first of the new term, the long tables were covered with papers 
and pens, in preparation for the examination of candidates for ad- 
mission, At any rate, there was a familiar look to the arrangements, 
reminding me of old Harvard. Several portraits of Wolsey attracted 
me more than any of the others, lifelike representations of the great 
cardinal, by Holbein; while scarce less interesting were those of Henry 
VIII, and Elizabeth, by the same master. Indeed, these splendid pic- 
tures are not less worthy of attention as works of art, than interesting 
as presenting to the spectator the very image, as they were in life, of 
the personages whom they represent. 

Besides this gallery of portraits, this college has another very 
valuable collection of paintings, mostly of Italian schools, chronologi- 
cally arranged, some of them from the earliest periods of Italian 
art. ,I could not linger in the library, but hastened to the cathedral, 


which is the chapel of Christchurch College, and of thfs beautiful build- | 
ing I can only here speak of the vaulted ceiling of the choir. This part | 





—— 
of the cathedral was built by Wolsey, and I have seen-nowhere any 
thing so beautiful as the double arching of this unequalled ceiling, 
I wish I could give any idea in words of these arches, 
from the capitals of the columns, through the air, and meeting in the 
centre the solid arches of the ceiling itself; but one might as well 
attempt to peint in words the glittering splendor of the ice 
of our trees, on a clear winter day, as to give an idea of the beauty 
of this splendid roof by any verbal description. 

After Christchurch, I visited college after college, much resem. 
bling each other in general plan, though differing in detail, and each 
having an interest of its own, in history, in association, and in appear. 
ance, and which are scattered all over this beautiful city. § 
out of the busy streets, you pass an arched gate-way, and, in am 
find yourself in the pleasant seclusion of a quadrangle. I. retain 
now a delightful memory of these ancient buildings, with their 
cool cloisters, whose pavements are the tombstones of departed 
worthies ; their statues of kings, queens, and benefactors; their 
quaint and grotesque gargoyles ; their chapels, filled with the mony. 
merits of the able and learned men who have made England greatest 
among the nations; their vaulted roofs, their lofty columns, the 
varied splendors of their painted windows, that blazed like sparkling 
jewels of every hue in the bright sunlight of that day. I recalls 
memory of broad green meadows, belted with shady walks of stately 
trees (one bears the name of Addison), beneath which seats invited 
the student, when summer heat should make it pleasant to seek the 
open air for study or repose. I remember the delightful Bodleian 
Library, its beautiful bossed ceiling, its aleoves of ancient books, its 
cases of rare manuscripts, its autographs of priceless value and pro- 
foundest interest, its gallery of portraits, second in historical value to 
none. I remember, somewhere, the invaluable collection of original 
drawings by Michael Angelo and Raphael, perfect to-day, in every line, 
as when the pencil of the great masters left them, and of wonderful 
beauty. I doubt not that many of the readers of the Journat have 
seen the fac-similes of these famous drawings, or of others by the 
same or other great masters, taken by the carbon process of pho 
tography, which have sometimes been exhibited in the picture-shops of 
New York. If the mere reproductivums of these great artists’ sketches, 
which often show the germ of ideas, subsequently worked out and 
elaborated into some world-renowned p:«ture or an _ immortal 
statue, were interesting, it will be readily imay:ned that these, the 
genujne drawings from their very hands, as distinct and clear to-day 
as when the artists left them, are objects of the profoundest interest, 
not only to the art-student, but even to the amateur. These draw 
ings, one hundred and ninety in number, were procured by the sub- 
scriptions of members of the university, but principally by the gift 
of Lord Eldon, who contributed over four thousand pounds toward 
the sum. They are carefully framed, and so arranged that they may 
be conveniently inspected by visitors. 

I remember, too, the theatre, built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
where, for two hundred years, have been celebrated all the solemn 
festivals of this ancient university; I remember, too, looking from 
the cupola of this theatre upon the splendid panorama, of the domes, 
the pointed spires, the lofty towers, and all the multitude of noble 
buildings that compose the panorama of this beautiful city of Oxford. 
Only memory and the photograph can reproduce this view, and words 
can convey no idea of the imposing spectacle. 

I remember, oddly enough—so strong are the impressions made 
upon the mind in childhood by the tales of history—that I saw here 
the actual lantern taken from the hand of Guy Fawkes in the cellar 
of the House of Parliament ; and, just from Kenilworth, my head full 
of Elizabeth, Leicester, and Amy Robsart, I could not help stopping t 
look at the jewelled gloves worn by Queen Elizabeth when she visited 
Oxford. They were beautiful, but not small. Judged by the stand 
ard of Jugla or Courvoisier, I should say that they would coi 
with nothing less than number ten of the gloves of these degeneraté 
days. Her hand was a strong one, we know ; it must also have beet 
big. 

More than all, I remember and can never forget seeing, in the 
middle of a crowded, busy'street, an iron cross, level with the stones 
of the pavement, which marks the spot where the three martyr-bishops 
—Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer—in blinding smoke and tormenting 
flames, yielded up their lives at the stake. Though there be some 
controversy as to whether this was the actual spot of their martyr 
dom, it was near enough for me, and I could see in fancy the vener 
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sble archbishop bravely thrusting the right hand, that had offended 

into the terrible torture of the burning flames. Near by, the 
Yartyrs’ Memorial, a stone cross (like those built by Queen Eleanor), 
commemorates their virtues ; and their statues transmit to posterity 
the form and features of the martyrs. 

Thus my day in Oxford was crowded and overcrowded with inter- 
et to me, as it cannot fail to be to any one who visits.it, to whom 
letters or art or history have any charms; but the day.was too short 
for the undertaking, which would reward a visit of weeks. 

It would be idle to attempt to give any idea, in the limits of a sin- 
gle letter, of the interesting places and objects to be seen, even in a 
day's visit to a city like Oxford. I have not even undertaken to men- 
tion the names of any (save one) of the twenty-four or more. colleges, 
each with a history and a fame of its own, that go to make up this 


‘ nowned university, nor have I named a tithe of the things that 


must strike the eye, even of the unobservant. visitor who makes, it 
may be, a visit measured only by hours. I have endeavored:merely 
to recall, as I best can, a few of the points. of interest that:most im- 
pressed themselves on my mind, and whieh have been fixed there, 
which yet seem more like the pleasant memories of a dream, or the 
fleeting pictures of the camera obscura, than like actual recollections 


of things really seen. 
Henry Wake. 





CONCERNING CANES. 


ANES were used in the remotest times by the Assyrians, Baby- 

lonians, and also by the Hebrews. The rods so often referred 

to in the Scriptures as carried by Moses and Aaron were doubtless 

canes, which we know were regarded by the Egyptians as tokens of 

power and authority. The prominence of the cane, however, as a 

veapon, and as an ornamental accessory of masculine attire, dates 
back only a few centuries. 

After passing through a great variety of styles, the walking-stick 
of primitive simplicity has been gradually transformed. into what might 
be called a work of art; and, to meet the exigencies of fashion, it has 
been made out of the costliest woods and metals, and. ornamented 
with pearl and precious stones. Its head has been quaintly carved, or 
mounted with gold, ivory, and onyx, and has been curiously wrought 
into 'a receptacle for snuff, keys, bonbons, and even for the handker- 
chief, while the cane itself is sometimes made to serve as an umbrella- 
- and, with the addition of a steel tip, it becomes an alpen- 


“Voie at first been substituted for the sword by the nobility of 
Europe, it became necessary that; the eane should be in keep- 


ing With the eleganeies of the court, and this accounts for the great ’ 


improvements made upon the gnarled and: knotty stick, and the plain 


Louis X{IL, King of France, was the first to change his gilded 
seeptre into a plain ebony cane, with no other ornament than an me 
head of the most ordinary description. 

His example was quickly followed by his courtiers, who, for the 
first time in court history, appeared in the public parks and avenues 
vith small, hollow canes, to which the name of sarbacanes was then 
given. 
These, being somewhat like tubez, were used by the young noble- 
men for throwing bonbons at the ladies; but, as this pastime was not 
altogether harmless, it was finally prohibited, and ‘this style of walk- 
ing-sticks went gradually out of fashion. 

The cane of the great Louis XIV. became as celebrated as his wig. 
It was vastly more elegant and expensive than that of his predecessor ; 
but its richness was still surpassed by Marshal de Richelieu’s jewelled 
cane, which excited great envy and admiration. 

The manufacture of canes assumed a new importance, and became 
‘source of great profit, for the courtiers vied with one another in ex- 
travagance and studied elegance. Carved and inlaid with gems, some 
canes reached the enormous price of ten thousand crowns, or about 
tiz thousand five hundred dollars ! 

Of course, none but the wealthy could afford such expensive trink- 
tt#—for they were little else but that—and so their possession implied 
ample means on the part of their owners. 

During the minority of Louis XIV., the ladies of the court had 





adopted the fashion of carrying canes; and, at the time of the out- 
break of the Fronde in 1652, the daughter of Gaston d’Orleans used 
hers as the signal to the gunners of the Bastile to fire upon the royab 
troops. This historical ddion was short, and ornamented with the 
colors of the opposition party. 

This ungraceful fashion soon died out; but an attempt was mad¢ 
to revive it, in 1868, by some! of the Parisian loreties and actresses, 
and, as usual, they found ‘plenty of silly, brainless women, all the 
world over, ready.to ape their absurd extravagances. For a time 
ladies’ canes were in great demand, and were sported by the belles at 
Saratoga and Newport, as well as at Ems, Vichy, Baden, Dieppe, and 
Trouville. 

Toward this period, a Paris manufacturer had on exhibition a very 
elegant specimen, valued at about two hundred ‘dollars, which had 
been ordered by one of the leaders of the fashion—Princess Metter- 
nich—in that city. It was studded with precious stones, and remark- 


ably finished; and contained, moreover, a sharp and pointed steel 


blade, which could be thrust out by means of a concealed spring, thus 
changing the pretty bijou into a murderous weapon. 

Finding that canes do not add to feminine charms, the fair sex 
discarded them as abruptly as they had adopted them, and it is to be 
hoped that they will never come into favor again. 

Canes have not been overlooked by collectors of curiosities. Henry 
Beer, the brother of Meyerbeer, the composer, had a remarkable col- 
lection of canes, most of which had belonged to illustrious personages. 
Beer spent a great deal of money in eccentricities, finally losing all 
his fortune, and-dying, insane, with a cane in each hand. 

Washington’s cane is said to have brought, at auction, the enor- 
mous price of one thousand dollars. Many canes in Henry Beer’s col- 
lection brought sums nearly as large. 

Voltaire’s cane being greatly in demand among collectors, a supply 
has been manufactured, and it has been computed that.several thou- 
sand of them have been sold, each one of which is claimed to be “ the 
genuine.” 

Caning is a mode of punishment among the Turks, and of torture 
among the Chinese, and is not unfrequently used to enforce discipline 
in the ranks of the Austrian and Prussian armies, and in the prisons 
of those nations. 

Frederick the Great was in the habit of applying his cane rather 
freely to the shoulders and limbs of his servants and subordinate offi- 
cers, and his example has been emulated by many a petty nobleman 
and land-owner.. The dastinado is but a form of caning, unfortunately 
still too common in:certain countries. 

Formerly, the canes of the ‘London watchmen were heavy clubs, 
which often proved quite formidable to their assailants. 

Charlemagne; im his constitution, which forms a part of the law of 
the Lombards, forbade all kinds‘of duels except those that were fought 
with canes. In feudal times, the vil/aiis were allowed only this form 
of duel, while noblemen had the right to fight with swords. 

Ingenuity has combined both instruments in the sword-cane, which 
itself has undergone many transformations, and has been greatly im- 
proved of late years. 

Gun-canes have also been invented, and these are all the more 
dangerous, as but few persons would suspect that they conceal a fire- 
arm. It was with such a cane that Alibaud attempted to shoot Louis 
Philippe, in June, 1836, while the king was riding from Paris to 
Neuilly. 

And now, a little romance in conclusion. The French novelist, 
Balzac, had a massive cane which he always carried with him every- 
where, and would never intrust to any one. The enormous size of its 
head attracted considerable attention, and many a wonderful story 
was told of it. His own account of the mysterious weapon was as 
follows: In the height of his reputation, when he was daily receiving 
letters and presents of every description from his admirers, and es- 
pecially from ladies, this cane was sent to him, one day, without a 
word to indicate from whom it came. It was encircled by a gold ring 
bearing merely the inscription: “ Devinez” (guess), and containing a 
silken lock of beautiful blond hair. Balzac made every effort to dis- 
cover the fair unknown who had sent him this sowvenir—for he did 
not doubt that it was a woman—but he was never able to solve the 
mystery, though at one time his suspicions rested strongly upon 
Taglioni, the famous dancer. 

Marie C. Laprert. 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN, FROM HAGUE, 


i ty “see Lake George and die” is an ambition with which its lov- 
ers are in no wise content; so beautiful and lovable is it that its 
‘ whilom visitor finds himself year after year wooed back to its shores. 
There is danger, indeed, that in his eyes Saratoga and its sisterhood 
shall lose their charms, and that he will become, if not a man of one 
idea, a man of but one summering-place. For it is here that Dame 
Nature plays to perfection the Lady Bountiful; all delights, save the 
sea, are blended in a symphony of summer. The mountains, the 
woods, the waters, combine to offer exhaustless variety of landscape 
and of recreation ; one may tramp, clamber, ride, drive, hunt, bathe, 
row, sail or steam about the lake, or follow Mr. Greeley and the Wal- 
tonians and “ go a-fishing” for the summum bonum. No other water- 
ing-place presents at once so many attractions for.the average mortal, 
and even Saratoga’s specialty is rivalled by the enterprising owner of 
“ Heeling Spring,” who not only signifies in original etymology on his 
sign that he will cure all the diseases flesh is heir to, but stands 
equally ready to dispose of atfiy new ailments which the present gen- 
eration may invent for the further proof of the efficacy of his waters. 
The Fort William Henry Hotel is not outdone in elegance, cuisine, or 
multitude and enterprise of fee-hunting darkies, by any summer hotel 
in the country—in fact, the system of “ rotation in office,” by which 


every waiter in the house manages to become entitled to a fee before | 


you leave, is a triumph of organization greatly to the credit of the 


| 
| 


LAKE GEORGE 


race; while the less fashionable and pecunious may find at the several 
smaller hotels and the many farm-houses good living and the finest 
enjoyment at from twelve down to seven dollars a week. But, toa 
joy the lake, you -should ‘follow our example, and a most excellent 
fashion of the place, and “ camp out.” 

The first year we were green at it, as was very evident to ourselves 
as well as to other people before we got back. “ Camping out” had 
been with us a college dream every spring from Freshman to Senior 
year, but the Fates, or a non-superfluity of cash, or parental plans 
otherwise laid, had as regulariy interposed, and it was not till we were 
Bachelors of Arts and our own masters that, three summers ago, ® 
start was really made. The preparations were any thing but practical 
What to take in the way of clothes, cookables, and to cook with, how 
to take it, and what to do with it all when we got there, were que> 
tions much discussed, and, the more discussed, the more misty. One 
enthusiast was enchanted with a wonderful excursion-pail, which ¢ol 
tained within the limits of we know not how few cubic inches every 
thing which a camping-party could do without, the acquisition of 
which, moreover, would quite have swamped the amount of. 
aggregately laid by for the trip. It was suggested to this young ge ~ 
tleman that a gas-stove might likewise be desirable, but the hint 
flat. What we finally did take was a good-sized water-proof tent, 
fifteen by ten, which had seen ‘service—and that was all, as joint 
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stock. There was glory in that tent, however, for it was the habita- 


tion from which Generals Delafield and McClellan and Major Mordecai 
had “ observed ” the Crimean War for Uncle Sam, or, as our funny 
man was in the habit of telling visitors, “ the glorious canopy under 
which Alexander, Napoleon, and Little Mac, had hobnobbed together 
on the turrets of Sevastopol.” Determining “to dispense with the 
necessaries of life and put up with the luxuries,” one of the party laid 
jn a supply of sardines and cannea soup—and this was-all in the way 
of eatables. As to cooking or eating utensils, it was like the snakes 
jn Iceland, saving and excepting that one individual was the happy 
possessor of a combination knife, fork, and spoon. Another, born 
under a good star, possessed a rubber blanket, there were two or 
three travelling-shawls, and, as to the rest, sartofially, every man took 
what he happened to have. Total: .one tent, ten boxes sardines, six 
cans soup, one knife, fork, and spoon, one rubber blanket, three 
shawls, and wearing-apparel, as “set up’’ in housekeeping for a party 
of five for two weeks. Still, though we were quite ready to believe, 
aswe came home, that experience teaches, and that we could do better 
in the way of preparation the next time, we found ourselves much 
better off than the average of greenhorn parties, who burden them- 
selves with extravagant and multifarious outfit. 

That summer passed pleasantly enough, for, though there were a 
hundred comings to grief; there were a thousand consolations. We 
did not starve, for our camp on Sheldon’s Point, a most beautiful lo- 
cation, was only “across the way”—a watery way of half a mile— 
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from the Trout Pavilion Hotel, which proved a most comforting base 
of supplies. For cooking in camp was not a success; we had a great 
deal of trouble in getting that frying pan, only to find that no one 
knew how to use it; we had to cook our chickens with the pin- 
feathers on, and skin them before serving ; our corn-starch puddings 
were not guife so eatable as the washing-day concoction of the crude 
article; the sole culinary accomplishments of the party proved to be 
that one man could semi-scramble eggs and another fry greascful if 
not graceful apologies for flap-jacks; and we settled down at last to 
the sad conviction that we were neither git nor born cooks. We ap- 
plied to the city young ladies at the hotel for information, but, when 
one of them seriously told us that to make an omelet “ you sort of 
mix your eggs, put them in the frying-pan, and by-and-by turn it 
over,” we groaned one groan (in spirit, as politeness demanded), and 
gave it up for good and all. We were usually about a day behind- 
hand in our meals, and, as even that much cooking absorbed most of 
our waking hours, the funny man began to think that there was “ too 
much of a muchness about it.” 

There were deficiencies in the matter for cooking as well as de- 
fects in the manner of it. Fish was not abundant, so far as we were 


concerned. The prevalent theory of fishing seemed to be to go out 
in a boat, wait till you saw a fish, and then drop it a line; once two 
of these theorists actually caught a fish, and were unbearably proud 
until they were “ taken down,” after a stout contest between them as 
to whether it were a lake-trout or a bass, by a more practical brother 
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who declared this new Helen of Troy to be of the “despised race” 
of “punkin-seeds,” Since then we have become more practised fish- 
ermen ; but the sweets of idleness have still only too much power to 
seduce us summer loungers, escaped from the business of the city, 
from our piscatorial duties. But the fish are there, waiting to be 
caught : bass, pickerel, and, in the right places, lake-trout. Of “ bull- 
heuds,” the staple diet of the lake, a boat-load of old hands will 
take one hundred and fifty in a morning; sunfish and rock-bass most 
people steer clear of, though both are eatable. Wild-duck also at- 
tract the sportsman; the “ whir-r” of the partridge is occasionally to 
be heard, and whir-r of other game happened on in the woods, and 
on the more northern shores of the lake there are still some deer. It 
was not long ago that a couple of New-Yorkers came upon a fine 
buck in the lake, got between him and the shore, and captured him ; 
but you cannot put salt on their tails here, as Mr. Murray can in his 
Adirondacks. 

The next year we took a cook—the dusky and devoted Lewis, 
whose flap-jacks we defy the world to equal, and whose cuisine and 
good-nature under existing difficulties were a marvel to enjoy—and 
our troubles were ended. Those who would make the best of 
such a trip should not fail to do likewise. We may add here, as per- 
tinent, that 
the total ex- 
penses of a Ss 
trip of the sort : 
from New 
York, with all 
the camp lux- 
uries, may 
fairly be placed 
under fifty dol- 
lars each, for 
a party of six. 
Our experience 
now enables us 
to lay in the 
right propor- 
tion of every 
thing, so as 
neither to want 
nor waste. For 
three years 
now has Camp 
Manhattan, 
AA®, augustly 
occupied Shel- 
don’s Point, 
and its star- 
and - crescent 
flag been, given 
to the breeze; 
and proclama- 
tion is hereby publicly made, to all whom it may concern, that all 
interlopers must keep off said ground for at least a month in each year, 
save and except the year of our Lord 1873, in which summer the 
camp is to tramp about Europe, D. V. 

Life in camp is. jollity in the concrete. Free and American citi- 
zens, with a cook, we exercised our sovereign pleasure as to getting 
up; and eight o’clock was early. One fine morning we had lady 
visitors before breakfast, and that in consequence became the noon- 
day meal. Visitors were plenty and enjoyable, though it was puzzling 
sometimes to know whether it was the sixth or seventh time afy one 
set had been entertained by the different members of the camp with 
the story of that historic tent. One-visitor, ignorant of our Olympian 
intellectual attainments, persisted.in attempting to.awe us with cheap 
learning, about CO, ;. but our fuany.men-was specially delegated to 
put him) down with, g),full broadside of hydrated. .sesquioxides and 
other hydra-keaded horrors, of chemical; nomenclature, and, ,after 
that, “ne’er spake he. more,”,,. Phere, was no difficulty, between-meals 
in getting up,as much appetite as.could..be accommodated, and chef 
Lewis was.by na, means .miserly in his supplies, Shades of Soyer ! 
how delicately and delightfully browned were the roast. chickens from 
that unpromising old bake-pot over that still more unpromising open- 
air fire! bow luscious the onion-smothered beefsteak from that his- 
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toric frying-pan ! how fine the frosted cake, with flap-jacks! and aif 
of it how royally served under the green-leaf-and-sky-blue frescogg 
of our spacious dining-ball in the forest! And then the claret, the 
“ nuts and raisins,” and the coffee! And, when one challenged visitor 
thought he would stint us, as the boys say, by the “ happy thought 
of ordering salmon, lo! fresh from the wilds of Oregon came the 
unlooked-for viand! But the contradiction of ice-cream in camp— 
before a roaring camp-fire—that was our crowning glory. Our ad. 
miring wonder was only less great than that of a seceded brother 
who, travelling among the mountain-wiids of the Catskills, thought 
himself bewildered, as was poor Rip Van Winkle, when he heard from . 
a dilapidated barn the grand harmonies of a Bach fugue, and found 
therein a New-York organist presiding at a Chickering grand, while 
some lively horses were playing a pedal sub-base not ten feet off 
There was happiness—the blazing, tossing camp-fire, and we stretched 
comfortably before it in the shifting shadows of the woods, while the 
silvery moonlight gleaming upon the lake filled our souls, and heaping 
saucers of ice-cream satisfied our palates! There was theme for 4 
poet ! . 

Horicon (“ Silvery Water”) is Fenimore Cooper’s Indian christen. 
ing of the lake, and the most beautiful of its several names. How 
we — capered, 
and sung, and 
howled, and 
made ourselves 
generally ridi- 
culous, as in 
the “dim, re 
ligious Jight” 
of one sole re- 
maining tal 
low-candle, the 
last night of 
camp, we thus 
“made his 
tory!” The 
Indian war- 
dance, whose 
whoopings 
might have 
been heard 
once upon & 
time about the 
lake, was posi- 
tively nothing 
to it. 

The view 
from that part 
of the lake 
near our point 
was very beau- 
tiful; and not 
the least of our luxuries—to us, released for the ;fortnight from 
the eye-bondage of bricks and mortar, and glaring .pavements— 
was its embodiment of rest....The hills encircled ua, and seemed 
the barriers that shut out from. this;walley of peace the noise 
and dust and turmoil of. the world that we had left behind, and were 
almost willing to forget forever. Their tops seemed to reach heaven, 
and their slopes were beautiful with the infinite variety of leafy greens 
with which Nature refreshes while she charms the eye. On the other 
and far side of the lake, veiled in purple mists, miles and miles 
away, the white peaks of the Adirondacks towered, changing ¢v@ 
as the sunshine glorified them, the storms gathered about them, the 
clouds flecked them with shadows or nestled lovingly in fleeey white- 
ness along their sides. These everlasting hills were, indeed, @ 
if daily a new gospel and revelation. The lake, spread out be- 
fore, seemingly never the same, but always beautiful, now mir 
ror-clear, and, again, rivalling the Atlantic with its miniature white 
caps, added #0 the Jandscape that charm, which water ouly eam 
give; while its winding phorgs, thick with beautiful , trees, with. here 
and there the autumn-hued glorjes.of.a falling maple, an artist bit of 
bright color embosomed.in the green, ita domed islands, its mountain- 
shadowed bays, made fitting foreground of the picture. Now and 
then the flash of oars in the sunlight, the bright dresses of a fair boa 
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joad, a white speck of sail, or the little steamers that sped by like a 
comet, leaving behind their shining trail of ripples, would complete 
the composition with suggestion of life; and we were ready with our 
yoice to crown Lake George the artist’s dream-land, the earthly para- 


Farther north, however, below Bolton, where in the narrows of the 
lake a hundred islands cluster almost within stone-throw, is consid- 
ered its most beautiful part. There are said to be three hundred and 
sixty-five islands in the lake—one for every day in the year; an extra 
one could easily be found for leap-year, for the fact is that, with the 
many isolated rocks, scarcely large enough for the living skeleton to 
sit upon without getting wet, one can count just as many as one 
pleases. To enjoy the lake most thoroughly, one should hire a boat 
from one of the small hotels, and coast lazily along, picking the 
gearlet cardinal-flowers that dot the green*shores, and the water- 
lilies that fleck the deeper inlets, here and there startling a brood of 
wild-ducks from the water or watching the flight of an eagle abote 
the mountains, paddling under the shadows of the hills, and winding 
jnand out between the islands. There lives no finer picture in the 
artgallery of oyr memory than one golden day spent like this near 
Bolton. A week can thus be pleasantly spent, passing the night 
wider canvas on the shore, or at the hotels always within easy reach. 

One of the most beautiful of these islands, “ Waltonian Island,” 
with its attendant group, in the more northern part of the lake, is 
represented in our third illustration. Its name was given it by the 
most noted camping-party of the lake, the “ Waltonians,” a number 
of ladies and gentlemen from one of the towns just south of the lake 
region, who camped upon this island for many years in succession. 
last year, unfortunately, some of the trees caught fire, and the flames 
spread so as to burn up nearly all the woods on the island. Its 
beauty was so marred, that the Waltonians this year set up their 
standard on Phelps Island, another beautiful one in the heart of the 
narrows. Their camp is a very large one, and, from long experience, 
avery model—but they don’t have ice-cream. 

Travellers accredit to Lake George all the beauty of the famed 
Italian lakes—Como, Maggiore, and the like—save the majesty of 
the Alps, which tower behind them, and for which occasional glimpses 
of the Adirondack peaks can scarcely compensate. The beauty of 
our own lake is, however, rather quiet than striking; the highest of 
its mountains—“ our Lake George elephant,” as jolly Captain Hulitt 
alls it—Black Mountain, is something less than two thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the lake, which itself is somethimg 
more*than three hundred feet above sea-level. Our frst illus- 
tration presents a view of this mountain looking from the north, 
from Hague, a little village, where is one of the smaller hotels, 
near the foot of the lake, on the west side. To climb Black Moun- 
tain is the feat of the lake. August 25th, last year, a terrible fire 
visited it, and the sight is described as the most magnificent ever 
seen on the lake. Terrible stories were told this year about the diffi- 
cultfes of the way, how the fire had felled the trees across the path 
to glory, and of the scrambling among awful wildernesses of treach- 
erous charcoal. One party, we were sympathizingly told, had at- 
tempted the heroic task, only to come down from half-way blackened 
in Nature’s best Ethiopian style—one, at least, of the gentlemen in 
4 fainting condition—and had borrowed all the best clothes of the 
guests at Fourteen-Mile-Island Hotel, to replace their soaking ha- 
biliments. Nothing daunted, we—one of the party being a repre- 
sentative of the “weaker” sex; who had climbed probably more 
Mountains than any of her countrywomen and most of her country- 
men—started off in our boat, to dare and do. The ascent of Black 
Mountain is best made from the south, where, from an old shanty, 
used in the winter by lumbermen, a wood-road—falsely so called 
r-leads to within a mile of the peak. Ordinarily, it is about three 
hours’ walk up. The fire bad really made the ascent more difficult, 
though the stories were very much exaggerated, and we missed the 
trail, so that it was three hours before, after a great deal of good 
climbing, we reached eighteen hundred feet elevation in a fine, drench- 
ing rain-storm which was descending from that altitude. Over our 

d-eggs a council of climb was held, and it was unanimously 
tesolved that it wouldn’t pay to do the rest of the mountain, only to 
Se nothing but the encircling cloud from its peak. So we came 
in gcod order, averaging only about six tears in our clothes, 
tad four bruises of ourselves each, and in good. time—and dried our- 
telves nicely at a roaring camp-fire which we made on the beach. 





We only got thoroughly drenched once more that day—on the middle 
of the lake, as we were rowing to our haven at Sabbath-day Point— 
so called, because Abercrombie landed there—on Wednesday. Rattle- 
snakes? No, not one, notwithstanding that, by common report, 
they’re thicker than raspberries on the mountain. 

Of course, every aristocratic bit of water in America must have its 
“ Anthony’s Nose;” Lake George enjoys, of course, this privilege of 
the Aaut ton, and a view of it is givenin our second illustration. Here- 
about is to be found the deepest water of the lake; if you row up so 
close that the prow of your boat touches the shore, you may drop a 
line from the stern into a hundred and fifty feet of water. 

But neither penman, nor poet, nor painter, can do justice to Lake 
George—its beauties are so rare and numberless, From as many 
points as you can place a boat anywhere on its waters, from as many 
as you can take position anywhere on its shores, there are new views, 
of which Paris, son of Priam, could scarce choose which were the more 
beautiful. Silver Horicon, pure St. Sacrament, glorious Lake George ! 
in thee, Nature has been lavish of her choicest handiwork. 


R. R. Bowker. 





NIGHT-GEMS OF THE SOUTH. 


SUMMER evening at the South is marked with peculiar beauties, 

To speak of nothing else, the jire-flies, which gladden every 

wooded hill and dark ravine, and which shine most brilliantly and 

most numerously of a dark night, when the leaves drip from a recent 
rain, are a source of pleasure which one never wearies of enjoying. 

There are seasons when twenty, thirty, a hundred at a time, from 
the tree-tops down to the grass, more than you can possibly count 
during the, continuance of their light, flash upon you for about half a 
seeond, and, ere they wholly disappear, are replaced by others, so that 
the surrounding darkness is ablaze with the softest, sweetest light 
imaginable. 

Out of curiosity, you try to estimate their number by counting 
those that are visible within a narrow range; and, while thus engaged, 
you are almost startled by seeing your portico so brightly illumined 
that even a pin upon the floor becomes visible. Can it be that a 
meteor of yn brilliance has shot across the sky? No; itisa 
fire-fly, just over your head, that, finding itself suddenly in new and 
perhaps dangerous quarters, has flashed out an unusual amount of 
light, and is now trying hard to get away. It continues to shine, not 
so brightly as in the flash, but enough to show you its confused and 
uncertain movements. You rise quickly, sweep your half-closed hand 
through the air, and capture it. Poor fellow, how frightened he is! 
He is sure you are going to eat him, and he makes every effort to es- 
cape. His light, brighter now than ever, and repeated, quick as a 
fever-pulse, shines through every crevice of your fingers. You hold 
on, for he cannot hurt you, having no means either of offence or de- 
fence, and his body and limbs are easily crushed. But take care! he 
will creep through the first opening of your hand. There, now, he is 
on your thumb ready to spread his wings. But his movements are 
slow, and, ere he flies, you have time to toss him gently back into 
your closed palm, and carry him to the parlor-lamp for closer inspec- 
tion. On your way through the dark hall you stop to try the power of 
his light. You can see plainly by your watch that it is half-past eight 
o’clock, and, on a scrap of newspaper, you read the word telegraphic, 

On taking it to the light, you discover it to be a soft-shelled insect, 
nearly three-fourths of an inch long, by one-fourth broad, with a flat- 
tened body of black-brown, relieved by yellow stripes around the wing- 
sheaths, and an orange-red thorax joining its small black head to the 
abdomen. But it is the abdomen that enlists most of your attention. 
Two of its largest scales, part of another, and the tapering end, are 
white, transparent, and luminous. You perceive a commotion going 
on within, and the little moving clouds of illuminated matter there 
make you think of the brighter and less bright parts in the face of the 
full moon. 

You have brought it near as possible to your burner, and you 
would naturally suppose that, in its blinding glare, there is no need 
for more light ; but your little captive is of another mind, for its flashes 
are as frequent and vigorous as ever, though the softened rays are 
now decidedly tinged with emerald green. You lay the tip of your 
finger on the brilliant spot. There is no heat there, not the least; it 
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is only a phosphorescence, or rather, as recent examinations have led 
physicists to term it, a fluorescence. 

On leaving your hand it flies confusedly about the room, striking 
itself against the wall, crawling over it for a while, then flying again, 
all the time flashing out its soft, greenish light, as if it supposed that 
that would correct the blinding glare of the room, and help it to find 
its way to the open air. 

Having now made yourself acquainted with all that is to be learned 
by so cursory an examination, you take pity upon the poor, frightened 
thing, carry it to the window, and see it sail joyfully away with a sub- 
dued, steady light, as if afraid lest a brighter gleam might subject it 
to another captivity. . 

In this region (Upper Georgia), and at this time of the year (June), 
there are three species of fire-fly occupying the air together; the one 
just described, and another soft-shelled species, only a fourth or third 
of an inch long, much darker colored, and marked by the peculiarity 
of having a transparent shelf projecting over its head and eyes. Only 
two of its tiny scales are luminous, and the whole bulk would scarcely 
equal one-eighth of the first; but the amount of light is astonishing, 
being far more than the other in proportion to its size. The third 
species, quite rare, is hard-shelled, nearly treble the size of the 
larger, and emitting about treble its light, though less conspicuously. 
It is known as the fire-beeile, and differs from the others by keeping up 
a continuous light, and by skimming within a few inches of the ground. 

While this description was in the course of preparation, a country- 
man came up; and, in the conversation that ensued about fire-flies, he 
said: “There’s a something dodging about my place o’ nights that I 
don’t like, because I can’t tell what it is. Some folks say it must be 
a sort of Jack-be-laniern ; but my father used to see a great many 
Jack-be-lanterns in his time, and this one don’t answer to the account 
I’ve hear’n’ him give. It is a queer, squatty sort of thing, as big, I 
should judge, as my two fists put together, with a bright light in either 
its head or tail, I can’t tell which, for the only thing we can see plain 
is the light. Whatever may be its shape or size, it runs here and 
there over the ground, as if it were a cat walking pretty fast; and 

once in a while it lifts itself up breast-high in the air. It followed the 
course of my fence for about fifty yards, crossed it, then crossed it 
again, and came back the way it went. I thought once or twice I 
would take my rifle and kill it; but, on second thoughts, I began to 
question whether lead would hurt it, or whether it mightn’t be some- 
thing I should be sorry to hurt. SoI letit alone.” On being informed 
that he had graphically pictured the motions of a fire-beetle, of which, 
though an observant man, he seemed to know nothing, he was much 
surprised, as well as relieved, and promised “ the next time the critter 
come by,” to capture it if he could, and retain it for examination. 

Both the soft-shelled varieties hold a decided control over the 
amount of light emitted, being able to increase or diminish it at will ; 
although ‘the illuminating sac will give light long after it has been 
dissected from the body, and the spot of earth where one has been 
crushed will remain luminous for hours. , 

Occasionally a tasteful girl will adorn herself with some of these 
insects imprisoned in thin muslin cells, and attached to various parts 
of her dress. It is said that a daring beauty, more courageous than 
most of her sex in this part of the world, imprisoned thus quite a 
number in the flounces of her gossamer dress, and in thin cells fast- 
ened in her hair, and went toa fashionable party, where her brilliants, 
more beautiful than diamonds, though not so costly, made quite an 
impression. 

But the air is not the only element illuminated with moving gems. 
The earth is also, for there are three or four varieties of glow-worm. 
One of these, which is white, is very small, being scarcely a quarter 
of an inch long, but exceedingly brilliant. Another, double the Jength 
of this, is a most unsightly thing, which, after you have taken it up 
in the dark, attracted by the brightness of its light, you, are inclined 
to dismiss as soon as it is plainly seen. A third, still larger, is not 
so repulsive, though there is nothing attractive about any of them 
except the light. When the air is clear, but damp, all these varieties 
may be seen shining on the earth, among decaying herbage, or under 
the grass, imparting a very cheerful aspect to their immediate locality. 

The most remarkable glow-worm, however, is one that, like the 
fire-beetle, is rarely found. It is two and a half or three inches long, 
and shows a pair of brilliant lights on eight of the articulations of its 
bedy, one on each side. It inhabits soft, porous, vegetable mould, in 
which it loves to keep itself buried, The moment it is touched. it -wvill 


roll itself into a coil, when it appears, in the darkness, like a ball of 
soft, beautiful light. One reason of its scarcity is probably the fact 
that it is almost certain to be captured by the finder—for its beauty ig 
sufficient to awaken the admiration of the most uncultivated—and the 
same reason would usually insure the continuance of its captivity to 
the end of its life. 

Decaying wood, under certain conditions, becomes so brightly 
luminous after a few days’ damp weather, that it may be seen for a 
quarter or half a mile. It may be easily imagined how a six-foot 
stump of the kind, seen by the roadside of a dark night, and appear. 
ing like a human figure clothed in shining white, would become a terror 
to superstitious passers-by. The writer has a distinct recollection of 
a little boy, many years since, who felt his blood chill as he was com. 
pelled to pass one of these shining stumps of a dark night, 

Whether this phosphorescence in decaying wood is ever the 
product of vegetable matter alone, unmixed with animal life, or at 
least with animal exhalations, remains to be determined by scientists, 
Luminous wood is usually, if not in all cases, interspersed with fun. 
gous growth, which often makes a very near approach to animal matter, 
But it is certain that in some cases animal life is closely connected 
with it. Some ladies went one dark night to their wood-pile to admire 
a log of unusually brilliant fox-fire (the name given by many to shin. 
ing wood, a corruption, probably, of phosporus), and, after handling it, 
they observed their fingers to be spotted with moving points of light 
Horrified at the discovery, they brushed off the intruders as quickly 
as possible, without stopping to examine, but afterward discovered 
them to be harmless little worms all ablaze with light, and dwelling 
in a self-luminous house. What a condition of glory for a worm! 
And how like that heaven of glory, anticipated by man, of which itis 
said, “ There is no night there!” 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were written, the writer has beeb 
called to witness a scene of singular beauty—an illuminated spring, 
At the base of a steep hill, and cut into its almost precipitous side, ig 
a niche, walled and roofed with rock, about large enough to accom- 
modate the full-sized statue of a man. Above the surface of the 
water, for several feet, the sides of this niche are plentifully covered 
with lichens of the liverwort family, and several kinds of delicately. 
leaved moss, kept always damp by a gentle dripping from a crevice ia 
the rock above, as well as by evaporation from the spring beneath. 
During the warm nights of the last few weeks, this vegetable coating 
of the rock has been brilliantly adorned with starlike points of soft, 
bluish light, that are at times so numerous and so closely set ast 
appear almost continuous. At such seasons the niche may be easily 
fancied a fairy palace, and the dark spots upon its side to be tiny 

windows by which to look through its walls of light into the darkness 
beyond. 

The light, however, is not of vegetable origin. The moment you 
touch one of these luminous points, jt begins to move. On detaching 
a portion of the moss and lichens, and bringing it to the light, you 
discover a variety of animated creatures, and among t 8 
small, smooth-skinned worm, without legs, moving slowly, like aa 
earth-worm, among the stems of the moss, or burying itself in litle 
cells at the root. It is, perhaps, half as long and twice as thick as 
an ordinary pin, tapering to each end, which is semitransparent. The 
light is exceedingly soft and pleasant to the eye; and, though it seems 
to be very brilliant in the dark niche of the spring, is so perfectly 
eclipsed by a light sufficient to reveal its form, that it is hard to tell 
which half—for it is at least half—of its body is luminous. Twoof 
them, captured forty-eight hours ago, are at this moment illuminating 
the little pinch of moss in which they were brought with a steady ant 
scarcely-diminished light. They differ not only generically, but widely, 
from all other glow-worms known in this region. 

F. R Govipine 
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bees we touch the pendent tassels of the alder, and find ou 
selves powdered with its golden dust, we think but little of 
it, recognizing, maybe, the potency of the element thus wasted, but 
unconscious of the beauty of each microscopic grain. So, too, 7° 
observe the humble-bee, freighted with the same yellow powder, bet 
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are latent in his waxy burden. Every one knows that the species of 

ts are almost infinite, but few are aware that the varieties of form 
which distinguish them are quite as marked in the seeds and pollen 
asin the perfected plant. One who has made the study of these mi- 
pute organisms his life-long occupation, can as easily detect a genus by 
its pollen, as the ordinary botanist can by its foliage and fructifica- 
ees us examine a few specimens of this flower-dust which we have 
pat away for observation. Take, for instance, that of the mallow. 
Magnified, we find it to be a globe profusely studded with little spines. 
It resembles those formidable iron balls attached to a club by means 
ofa chain, and once used in knightly warfare. It is the pollen of the 
common mallow we have examined; but, were we to procure it from 
an Asiatic plant, the same general characteristics would be observed. 
Not only is this true of the genus mallow, but also of hibiscus, abu- 
tilon, and other genera of the same great order. 

The pollen of the pine somewhat resembles a dumb-bell, while that 
of the heath family is an aggregation of four little balls—something 
as we see cannon-shot.piled up in an armory. Occasionally we find a 
gain of pollen spirally twisted; and agaia banded, grooved, or 
sculptured, as if by the design of man. The chickory possesses a grain 
ofamany-sided geometrical outline, while that of the evening primrose 
consists of three or four blended cells. That of the sunflower is 
spherical and covered with tubercles, out of which project spines. In 
the morning-glory the grains are also spherical, and are enclosed in 
m exquisite net-work, from the meshes of which spines protrude, as 
in the preceding case. In the chickweed there are little pits, or de- 
pressions, each containing a tubercle. It is not in variety of form 
alone that different kinds of pollen are unlike—as some kinds are dis- 
tinguished by their colors. That of the willow-herb, for instance, is 
blue, and that of -the mullein is red. 

Perhaps the most remarkable forms of. pollen occur in those two 
peculiar orders, the milkweeds and orchids. In the former the grains 
are pear-shaped masses of a waxy consistency, the two contiguous 
ones forming pairs which are pendent from the large and fleshy stig- 
ma. These sticky masses are readily detached from their position, 
and adhere to any foreign body which is by design or accident brought 
incontact with them. The result is that they are carried by insects 
from flower to flower, and thus assist in the cross-fertilization which 
is essential to the life of the species. Insects, indeed, are often dis- 
covered in the act of transporting the pollen, and the whole wondrous 
system of intercrossing may be profitably studied by careful and con- 
tinuous observation at the proper season. In orchids, also, the pollen- 
grains are collected into masses, each mass tapering into a stem-like 
prolongation, which is terminated by a viscid disk. As in the case 
of the milkweeds, insects are necessary to the fertilization of orchids, 
ind are made to subserve the purpose by most wonderful adaptations 
ofall parts of the flower to the inveigling of the insect; and, through 
it, to the consummation of the désired end. We are never attracted 
fo Darwin’s admirable researches upon this family, without wishing 
that we could give our whole time to the consideration of experiments 
imilar to his, or even to the repetition of those that he has stated. 
We doubt, however, whether in this field much original observation 
left open to the enthusiast, although discoveries as to the functions 
of certain abnormal organs in our American species, and the modifica- 
tions of previously-noticed attributes, may reward the student for his 
trouble. 

We have seen how varied are the forms, the color, and the orna- 
mentation of these minute organisms. Why all this magnificent de- 
ail? Do the forms and colors effect some purpose in the life of the 
plant, or are they for beauty’s sake alone? Doubtless here, as in all 
Nature, the useful is linked to the attractive. 

Man would consider his work amply done in the perfecting of the 
gorgeous dyes, the perfume, and the symmetry of the flower, but with 
God it is far otherwise. Wee find the nervous and muscular system, 
ind the vision of some insects, as highly elaborated as our own, and 
truly quite as wonderful; While exquisite finish is the mark of all 
things animate, alike the little diatom of the sea-bottom, and the pol- 
len from an anther-cell. When we resolve the stri on a diatom into 
lines still finer by increased powers of our instrument, we perforce in- 
quire, Where does it all end? We are inclined to think that the ulti- 
Mate atoms, could we view them, would be found stamped with the 
wal of beauty. 

The object of pollen is to fertilize either the ovaries of the plant 





upon which it is found, or, through the agency of wind or insects, to 
influence another individual of the same or like species. How this is 
done is tov Gecp a subject to consider here, and much too physiologi- 
cal to interest the general reader. The whole subject will be found 
discussed in any good text-book of botany, and in treatises on the 
microscope. Those who are inclined to pursue the subject further, 
will soon perceive that a casual examination has not half unfolded the 
beauty hidden in this dust, As the design of its creation is more and 
more clearly revealed, our admiration for its elegance and purpose in- 
sensibly changes into praise of its Creator. So far there is a point be- 
yond which we cannot go. Behind the fact that the pollen does give 
life, is always the question, How does it? Truly this is, at present, a 
mystery unfathomable. 

W. W. Baer. 
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STALWART form, a manly port, 
A fearless brow, an eye of truth, 
A step as free as that of youth, 
A presence fit for camp or court : 


A knee a child would love to climb ; 

A face a woman needs must trust, 

Quite free from guile and clean from lust, 
Nor marred, though nobly marked by time: 


An arm on which may safely lean 

The aged man, the timid maid, 

And yet which well may make afraid 
The rude, the cowardly, the mean: 


. 


A kindly speech ; a cordial voice ; 
A smile sg quick, so warm, so bright, 
It speaks a nature full of light ; 

A laugh as merry as a boy’s: 


A generous though a prudent hand, 
Which never yet hath sent the poor 
Uncheered, unaided, from his door, 

Fit to caress as to command : 


A mind of broad and vigorous scope, 
A penetration quick and keen, 
An insight into things unseen, 

A liberal dower of faith and hope: 


A restless, strong, impetuous will, 
Eager to do and dare the worst, 
Emulous ever to be first, 
Attaining, yet aspiring still : 
A spirit, pure and fine and true 
+ As ever dwelt in human form ; 
A love as deep, as fond, as warm, 
As ever loving woman knew— 
But there! to paint this friend of friends 
In vain I try my humble art. 
What matter? Hidden in my heart, 
His image with my being blends ! 
Kars J. Hu, 
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ITHOUT any heralding of trumpet or 
shawm, there is now being erected in 

the city of New York, by an American gen- 
tleman, as modest as he is munificent, a mas- 
sive granite building, larger than Stewart's 
marble palace, to be forever used as a free 
public library and art-gallery. This noble 
edifice, facing the Central Park, and occupy- 
ing the whole Fifth-Avenue front of the block 
between Seventieth and Seventy-first Streets, 
stands on perhaps the finest site to be found 
in the central or southern portion of Man- 
hattan Island, it being much higher even than 
the superb site of the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral. It has been wisely located in a quarter 
destined in a very few years to be the centre 
of the best residence-quarter of the largest 
city in the United States. At Seventy-second 
Street there is a carriage-entrance to the Park, 
and at Seventy-fourth Street the grand Cen- 
tral-Park Conservatory, with a front of four 
hundred feet on Fifth Avenue, is being rapid- 
ly constructed ; while in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the Library many costly and elegant 
residences are already erected and occupied. 
The new building will be completed during 
the summer of the coming year (1872), and 
will be known as the Lenox Library, being 
the superb gift to his native city of James 
Lenox, well known as one of the wealthiest 
and most benevolent citizens of New York, 
the founder, at a cost of one million dollars, 
of the new Presbyterian Hospital, and the 
president of the American Bible Society. For 
nearly half a century Mr. Lenox, who inher- 
ited from his father, Robert Lenox, a fortune 
of several millions, and who is a scholar and 
student of high culture, has been quietly and 
unostentatiously gathering together what he 
himself has authorized to be designated as a 
“collection of manuscripts, printed books, 
engravings and maps, statuary, paintings, 
drawings, and other works of art.” By an 
act passed in the State Legislature in Feb- 
ruary, 1870, incorporating the trustees of the 
Lenox Library, it appears that this priceless 
collection, as well as the building now erect- 
ing, is offered as a free gift to the public. 
The generous donor also declares that no ne- 
cessary sums of money shall be withheld to 
complete the collection upon a scale commen- 
surate with the intellectual wants of our vast 
city. . The value of the Lenox gift to scholars 
and students cannot be overrated. Neither 
time, labor, nor expense, has been spared in 
collecting rare treasures of art and literature, 
the like of which cannot be found in the land. 
These treasures, among which are priceless 
volumes and manuscripts, including the origi- 
nal manuscripts of the letters and journals of 
Columbus, sculpturesque antiques, genuine 
originals of the old Italian, Spanish, and Flem- 
ish masters, as well as many examples of the 
most illustrious modern masters, such as Rey- 
nolds, Vernet, and Turner, lave been jealously 
guarded, and the sight of the magnificent col- 
lection contained in his private residence 
has long been regarded by educated men 
as an exceedingly great privilege and pleas- 
ure. When we mention manuscripts.of buta 
few pages acquired at a cost of thousands of 





dollars; precious volumes relating to the 
early history of this continent, of which the 
world contains no duplicates; copies of the 
Mazarin and other very rare Bibles; and all 
the original editions of Shakespeare’s plays, 
published in pamphlet form, and now worth 
from three to nine hundred dollars each—it 
may convey to our readers some idea of the 
immense value of the Lenox collection. In 
the important departments of early American 
history, Biblical bibliography, and Elizabethan 
literature, this library will supply an hiatus 
which exists in the Astor and all other Ameri- 
can public collections. Before the expiration 
of another year, the massive fire-proof building 
will be completed, and the long-hidden treas- 
ures will be publicly displayed for the use of 
American scholars and students of art and 
literature, and the stigma that has so long 
rested upon our great city of being without 
an art-gallery will, thanks to the munificent 
liberality of James Lenox, have passed away. 


—— The English Cabinet recognizes the 
great importance of the coming arbitration 
of the Alabama claims by the appointment 
of the foremost of English judges and law- 
yers to represent them on that occasion. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, the English arbitrator, 
is Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
having succeeded Lord Campbell in that office 
when the latter was transferred to the chan- 
cellorship in 1859. His judicial career has 
been a distinguished success. He is clear, 
and rapid, and exhaustive, in his decisions; 
his mind easily grasps the pith of difficult 
cases, while his legal learning is profound as 
well as versatile. He is noted as perhaps 
the most industrious judge of his day, pre- 
senting a contrast in that respect to his col- 
league of the Common Pleas, who insisted on 
having a long vacation in the midst of the 
Tichborne trial. Sir Alexander Cockburn, in 
personal appearance, is the counterpart of the 
typical, roast-beef fed, irascible British judge ; 
for he is small and square, with rather a long 
face, a sharp nose, clear-blue eyes, and a 
bright, quick manner. He has an excellent 
temper, though he seldom lets slip a good op- 
portunity to be smilingly ironical and blandly 
bitter, especially with the younger sprouts of 
barristerdom ; when he says a sharp thing, it 
is with the most amiable of smiles. He never 
scolds or grows crabbed, but is always cool 
and measured in utterance, quick to detect a 
flaw, and prompt to expose it. His decisions 
are held in the highest esteem, and are re- 
garded as unimpeachable authority. Indeed, 
no lord chief justice of the century has been 
held in higher honor for his judicial acts, or 
has become more sovereign in his power over 
the legal minds of his generation. Such 
qualifications alone would render his appoint- 
ment to the Board of Arbitration an apt one ; 
but he also possesses others equally pertinent 
to his new duties. A hard-working student, 
zealously fond of books, one of the most 
graceful classical and belles-lettres scholars 
of the day, he is also a high authority on in- 
ternational law, a branch of jurisprudence 
quite distinct from that included in his judi- 
cial duties. He has published several works 
on this subject, one or two of which apper- 
tain immediately to the questions arising out 
of our civil conflict; and these have abun- 









as well as to the clear and complete manner 
in which he deals with every topic in which 
he interests himself. It is seldom that 


great lawyer becomes a great parliamentary 


debater. Eminent English lawyers 

fail when they present themselves before that 
most difficult of debating clubs, the Houss 
of Commons. Sir Alexander Cockburn proved 
a brilliant exception to the rule. He entered 
Parliament in 1847 as member for Sou 

ton ; and in 1850 he made a defence of Lom 
Palmerston’s foreign policy on the Pacifigg 
question, the fame of which still lingers ip 
the traditions of the outgoing parliamentary 
generation. It was one of those rare orations 
which suddenly electrify the House, raising 
the speaker to the frent rank of debaters ing 
day, and producing a powerful immediate ef 
fect upon his critical and difficult audienee 
This versatility of abilities makes Sir Alex 
ander Cockburn one of the most notable mex 
of the times beyond his sphere as the presid- 
ing common-law judge of the kingdom. He 
is a Liberal of generous and enlightened po 
litical views, sympathetic with the political 
progress of the age, and free from. the arg 
tocratic feeling exhibited by most English 
judges. He inherited his baronetcy from an 
uncle in 1858; and has more than once= 
wisely, as we think—refused a peerage which 
has been pressed upon him in recognition of 
his great public services and undoubted genius, 





What a curious compound of vanity 
and exaggeration, oi imaginative extrava 
gance and literary effrontery, of roguishness 
and sparkling boxhomie, was Alexandre Dw 
mas the elder! His vanity was so genial, 
too; so entirely devoid of malice or envy; 
his exaggerations had so naive, so seemingly 
honest a face ; his extravagance of fancy was 
so free and adventurous; his roguishness 
was so like that of a big, roystering, frolie 
some boy! At the outset of his career, a88 
recent writer says, “ he threw reflection over 
board, and cast prudence to the winds” 
From beginning to end he imitated the antin 
his restless, never-pausing activity; up @ 
within six ‘months of his death his mental 
und physical resources seemed inexhaustible 
He once wrote a five-act drama in eight days; 
he founded a paper, Le Mousquetaire, which 
he promised to fill with the products of his 


own pen exclusively, and faithfully did so; he * 


established a theatre where only his own plays 
were represented ; he wrote novels, travels, 
biographies, dramas, poems, political essays 
sketches, and adventures; he outri 

Rossini in cooking maccaroni; he filled thir 
ty-five sheets of foolscap daily—most of them 
before breakfast; and, after the hardest day's 
work, “he played a good knife and fork, and 
his spirits and wit never flagged; dinnet 
found him as lively, as light-hearted, as ready 
at repartee, as in the morning.” With # 
reckless and dashing disregard of exaét 
truth, he told the most wonderful Miinchhat 
sen stories with the most serious coolness # 
actual facts. In his autobiography he de 
scribed his father as an Hyperion and a Het 


cules combined ; and told tremendous stories 


of his father’s physical prowess.” The calf 
of the paternal leg was exactly the size of the 
maternal waist; when in the riding 








dantly testified to his mastery of the subjest 
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the sire of the curly-headed genius of whom 
we write, in passing under a*beam, used to 
dutch it, and, grasping his horse with his 
legs, would lift the animal off the ground; 
goce, when on horseback, he caught up a de- 
serter in his arms, while his horse was on a 
gallop, and carried him thus several miles ; 
and on one occasion he took thirteen Tyrolese 
chasseurs and a corporal prisoners by his 
solitary courage ! But how shall we.chide 
the luxuriant imagination which could create 
Monte Cristo and D’Artagnan for such exag- 
geration, when the most serious French writers 
—Lamartine and Thiers, for instance—were 
obdurately given to the same weakness ? 
Then Dumas plagiarized; of course he did. 
. We do not believe the stories of his employ- 
ing young scribblers to write novels by whole- 
sale, and then launching them on the world 
ashis own. But that he did borrow, some- 
times a plot, sometimes a character, some- 
times a description, there can be no doubt. 
Did he not, however, have illustrious exam- 
ples? Virgil borrowed of Homer, Shake- 
speare of the Italian romancers, Corneille of 
the Spanish poets ; Voltaire stole from Shake- 
speare, and Brougham from Voltaire; Pascal 
made use of Montaigne, and Sheridan of both 
Moligre and Fielding. Dumas was an unques- 
tionable genius ; there is nothing didactic in his 
writings ; but there are boundless wit and spir- 
it, overflowing vitality, the keenest sense of the 
humorous, the picturesque, the dramatic, an 
usurpassed memory, an inexhaustible fund 
of pleasant wonder, and free, gay-hearted 
laughter, in all his writings. Prolific and ver- 
satileyhe has written very little that is not 
fresh, piquant, entertaining ; and he achieved 
what very few men of letters have accom- 
plished, and that was, to write both stories 
and dramas which were successful. His first 
great triumph was his drama of “ Henri 
Trois,” which set Paris wild for a week; but 
he will be best remembered by “ Monte Cris- 
to,” the most richly imaginative and dramatic 
of his romances. 


—— At the opening of the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the American Institute, Mr. Walt 
Whitman delivered a poem which he entitled 
“After All, not to Create only,” the burden 
of the verses being the glorification of labor. 
It was quite as strange and uncouth as Mr. 
Whitman's usual metrical performances, strik- 
ing sometimes in the rich breadth of a pic- 
ture, amusing more frequently with its use of 
familiar phrases, and always puzzling in its 
apparent defiance of all law or method in 
sonstruction. But it is net our purpose to 
enter into a critical examination of the lit- 
erary qualities of the poem, but to protest 
against the philosophy which animates it. 
Mr. Whitman is always in profound sympathy 
with human nature in its rudest and most 
Primitive aspects. Not merely are the 
“curled darlings of society” his aversion, 
but he has a contempt for men refined of 
their natural coarseness, men who by art or 
artifice cover up or remove any of the strong, 
tude conditions of uncultivated life. He 
loves men at labor; loves them soiled, lusty, 
begrimed ; loves therh with the stains of their 
Mother Earth, and sees in the sweat of their 
brow a halo to admire. He almost discovers 
“soul in brawn and muscle. The cold reti- 





cence of the polite chills him, while under the 
soiled vestments of the roughest he detects 
and feels the great pulse of humanity. Hence 
we find him passionately enamoured of labor, 
enamoured of it as a force and an expression. 
He delights in it for what it is, what it accom- 
plishes as an end, and for the absolute ser- 
vice it renders to the worker. He declares it 
is the most superb of all themes for poets; 
he raises his voice to “teach the average man 
the glory of his daily walk and trade,” and 
he proclaims the beauty of “toil, healthy 
toil and sweut, endless, without cessation.” 
There can be no doubt that labor, within cer- 
tain limits, justifies this keen appreciation. 
Apart from the prosperity which it creates, it 
gives relish to enjoyment, it is a guard against 
vice, and it sweetens the whole nature. But 
“ceaseless labor,” and labor into which the 
heart does not enter, which is performed with- 
out inteiligence or sympathy, dull, monoto- 
nous, and repulsive, are far different in their 
results. What Mr. Whitman needed to do 
was not so much to glorify labor as to seek 
to elevate it by wedding it to those things 
that will refine and dignify it. Ceaseless la- 
bor, labor that is not relieved by some of the 
sweet recreations of life, that remains in ig- 
norance of those arts, those myths, those 
poems, those “romances, novels, plots, and 
plays of foreign courts,” which our poet so 
tersely denounces, will soon hopelessly dwarf 
and stunt the mind. It is known that the 
largest proportion of our lunatics are farmers 
and farmers’ wives—people with whom in- 
cesgant labor, unrelieved by those tastes that 
come of cultivation, and those recreations 
that may be drawn from the things Mr. Whit- 
man contemns, have intellectually succumbed 
to the terrible pressure of severe toil. Mani- 
festly, you do wrong, Mr. Whitman, poet and 
dreamer as you are, to exclude from the world 
of labor the world of imagination, of beauty, 
of romance, of wide sympathy with all things. 
Why would you forbid it the past, shut out 
from it the “embroidered, dazzling world,” 
and install it meanly and lowly “amid the 
kitchen-ware?” Give to labor the breadth 
of a large being ; let its imagination live and 
flourish ; let it banish nothing in art, history, 
literature, or knowledge, but welcome all 
things, so that it may be worthy the poem 
you sing in its praise. Let Shakespeare’s 
accusation, “the hand of little employment 
hath the daintier sense,” cease to be trae— 
much as you may disdain daintiness—for pu- 
rity of person, cleanliness in garb, grace of 
manner, refinement of feeling, elevation of 
sentiment—these things must really become 
accepted as imperative by the laborer, if he 
would win the cordial sympathy of the world. 
It would have been better if the title and 
topic of Mr. Whitman’s poem had been “ Af- 
ter All, not to Labor only.” 


—— We are under the necessity of omit- 
ting Miss Rhoda Broughton’s bright and high- 
ly-entertaining story, “Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart!’ from this number of the Journat, in 
consequence of not receiving the sheets from 
London in time. We regret the disappointment 
this omission must cause our readers, but we 
trust that it will not often occur again. 
Our arrangements enable us to receive the 
earliest proof-impressions, and so far we have 








published the work considerably in advance 
of the current issues of the chapters in Lon- 
don. We may add that the general testimony 
in regard to this novel is, that it is the bright- 
est and the freshest serial of the year. 





Literary Hotes. 


LS bape OSGOOD & CO. have published, 

in neat style, a volume of verses, by R. 
H. Stoddard, entitled ‘‘ The Book of the East, 
and other Poems.” It consists of a collection 
of those minor poems by Mr. Stoddard which 
during the past few years have appeared in the 
periodicals, and amung them we note several 
that were first printed in the pages of the 
Jounnat. The sweetness and grace of Mr. 
Stoddard’s verses are generally conceded, but 
the delicacy of fancy exhibited in poems like 
‘** What’s my Love like?’ and depth of phil- 
osophic thought in such productions as ‘* The 
Children of Sin,” and “‘ Why stand ye Gazing 
there?’’ have not been so commonly recog- 
nized. We are glad to see this collection, 
and hope it will advance Mr. Stoddard to that 
place in popular appreciation which his merits 
as a poet deserve. 


App.etons’ Hanp-Boox oF AMERICAN TRAV- 
gL, Western Tour, is probably the most com- 
plete hand-book of the Western country pub- 
lished. It is a guide not only to the traveller 
on the through-routes of travel, but gives full 
particulars of all local routes. Its fulness in 
relation to the famous localities on the Pacific, 
such as Yosemite Valley and the “‘ big trees,’ 
will make it of great value to every person 
visiting the far West. It contains descriptions 
of the lakes and rivers, of the towns and cities, 
of the mountain-regions and the “ plains,” of 
the mines and general resources of all the great 
Western country. It gives the reader, whether 
traveller or not, as complete information as 
possible in regard to the sections of country it 
purports to cover. 


‘* An extensive work on the history of Mary 
Stuart of Scotland, by Professor Petit, of 
Beauvais, is, we understand,’’ says the London 
Atheneum, “nearly ready for publication. 
The professor has been engaged upon it for 
the last ten years, and has spared neither 
money nor labor in order to lay before the world 
such an accumulation of evidence relative to 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots as has never 
yet been made public. The work is intended 
by the author to prove a complete justification 
of the queen from the charges brought against 
her. It will be in two large quarto volumes, 
an English translation of which will be pub- 
lished before the original in French. M. 
Charles de Flandre, of Edinburgh, is the trans- 
lator.” 


In pursuance of their announcement made 
last spring, D. Appleton & Co. have published 
the first volume of the works of Sir James Y. 
Simpson, the eminent physician, recently de- 
ceased. The first issue consists of Professor 
Simpson’s “‘ Selected Obstetrical and Gynmco- 
logical Works,’’ containing the substance of 
his lectures on Midwifery. The second of the 
series will consist of ‘‘ Anesthesia, Hospital- 
ism,” ete., and the third “ The Diseases of 
Women.” The American edition of, these 
works is issued by special arrangement with 
the English publishers. 


A complete edition of Bryant’s, poems will 
be published in October in the style familiarly 
known as the “‘red line,” being handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, with a red line around 
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each page. It will include all the poems the 
veteran poet has written, up to the present 
time, and will be embellished with numerous 
engravings. The “‘ red-line”’ editions of Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Tennyson, and others, have 
been exceedingly popular, and Bryant will be 
issued in style uniform with those poets. 


A new poet in England, enamoured of Mr. 
Tupper, has published a poem entitled “ Annie 
and Eva,” of which the following lines afford 
a good example: 

“ Fathers! mothers! be not anxious for too early 
ripened fruit, 
And to teach the young idea prematurely how to 
shoot : 
Knowledge is not always useful, innocence is 


ever good, 
Loss of it brought banishment, and long after- 


ward the flood.” 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have reprinted 
Combe’s ‘“‘ Management of Infancy,” from the 
English edition of 1870, revised by Sir James 
Clark, physician in ordinary to the queen. The 
reputation of Dr. Combe’s book is well estab- 
lished, and, as revised by Dr. Clark, it takes 
foremost place among works of the kind. It 
is designed, not only as a guide to parents, but 
to medical practitioners and teachers it is also 
of great value. 


Henry Laube, the eminent German literary 
critic and dramatist, says, in a recent pamphlet, 
that, after a careful investigation, he is con- 
vinced that the disclosures which certain his- 
torians in the last few years pretend to have 
made, in regard to the manner in which King 
Philip II. brought about the death of his son 
Don Carlos, are unfounded. 


Miss Marlitt’s new novel is entitled “* Hai- 
deprinzesschen” (“The Little Princess of 
the Heath”). It is favorably criticised in the 
literary papers of Germany. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
volumes have thus far been contributed to the 
new Strasbourg Library. 


Five daily and fourteen weekly papers in 
Germany are edited by women. 





Miscellany. 


Old Satirical Prints. 


5 ig days of the Tudors and the Stuarts 
were marked by numerous examples of 
the use of caricatures and satirical prints in 
illustration of the politics, religious quarrels, 
dress, amusements, manners, and customs of 
the people. Such pictorial sketches, and the 
minor literary productions with which they 
were often associated, are valuable as keys to 
unlock the history of those times. Ballads, 
broad-sheets, monodies, copies of verses, peti- 
tions, complaints, short poems, libels, trials, 
humorous satires, stinging epigrams ; together 
with rude woodcuts, pencil-sketches, illumi- 
nated headings to ipts—all, if viewed 
aright, are historical memoranda of the great- 
est interest. Many of these queer old pam- 
phiets and prints admit us in a notable way into 
a knowledge of the thoughts, habits, diet, pecu- 
liarities, homes, gossip, trades, and domestic 
economy of those who were emphatically the 
people. 

There are, for instance, in the British Mu- 
seum, rich stores of prints and drawings, some 
in books, and some on single sheets of paper, 
full of such suggestive information. We may 
adduce (without going back to earlier dates) 
Bateman’s ‘‘ Cristall Glasse of Christian Ref- 








ormation; wherein the Godly maye beholde 
the coloured Abuses used in this our present 
Time.” It is a small pamphlet, published in 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
adorned with several little homely woodcuts 
illustrating Sloth, Envy, Gluttony, Wealth, 
Pride, Vanity, and many other evil things. It 
tells us something of the religious animosities 
of that period, that nearly all the persons who 
are concerned in the evil deeds are represented 
as popes, priests, monks, and nuns; but, apart 
from this, there is a wonderful amount of detail 
to be picked up relating to dwellings, rooms, 
furniture, fireplaces, cooking-vessels, apparel, 
and daily usages. There is a broad-sheet ex- 
tant, belonging to a later period of Elizabeth’s 
reign, which illustrates the curious tendency 
of that age to visit shrews, scolds, and vixens, 
with a mingled punishment of satire and vitu- 
peration. Whether those unfavorable speci- 
mens of womanhood were relatively more 
abundant then than they are now, or whether 
men were more inclined to disparage their 
wives, are delicate questions to solve; but true 
it is that satires of this kind were abundant in 
the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
Another of the bits of fun or sarcasm large- 
ly indulged in was the accusing of women of 
gossiping whenever they met. The old play- 
wrizhts furnish a profusion of examples; but 
there is one particular broad-sheet worth notice, 
on account of the amount of information uncon- 
sciously given on other subjects. It has a large 
engraving, with eight pictures, or scenes, and 
thirty-six verses relating to those scenes. The 
whole is called “ Tittle Tattle; or, the Several 
Branches of Gossiping;’’ and it appears to 
have been published very near the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It lets us into many curious 
bits of knowledge concerning every-day life, 
apart from the skit at women, which the artist 
evidently regarded as the most important mat- 
ter. The first picture represents a bedroom 
scene, with several women, a baby, caudle- 
cups, and so forth; in it the gossips sit round 
an open fire on a tiled hearth, with a hood over 
it by way of chimney. The second is called 
“* At the Market.”” There isa kind of rough 
shed, to which a miller has brought a mule 
laden with sacks of corn ; other sacks are placed 
up against posts; a salesman is taking corn out 
of an open sack to weigh in a balance ; several 
women are standing near, all tattling, and most 
of them carrying flour-bags under their arms ; 
four more are sitting with vegetables, melons, 
or pumpkins, and other fruit; while others 
have’ small hand-baskets. This little rude 
woodcut tells plainly of the days when house- 
wives bought their own corn, ground their own 
flour, and made their own bread. “ At the 
Bake Hous” in like manner shows that, though 
women made the loaves of bread, they had 
not the facilities for baking at home. Women 
are assembled, each bringing her lump of dough 
to be baked into a loaf; a baker is thrusting 
the dough into his oven, by means of a peel, 
or long-handled wooden shovel, and there is a 
broom at hand to sweep out the embers of the 
wood-fire with which the oven is heated. There 
is also a woman bringing in a pasty in a dish 
to be baked, just as a workman’s wife now 
takes a pie to the bakehouse. In the picture 
called “* At the Aele Hous,” there is not so 
much insight afforded into what may be called 
domestic life, the satirist being too much en- 
gaged in showing women drinking; but the 
fire outside the Half Hoon, the benches round 
the fire, the large flagon, and the lidded nog- 
gins, are noteworthy; while an old soldier 
passing by, with buckler at his back, and 
broadsword over the shoulder, shows how the 
queen’s soldiers were dressed and armed in 





those days. ‘Washers at the River” tell up 
of times when laundresses did not use hot 
water for their cleansing labors (unless, i 

the “fine things’ were attended to 

at home). Two women are carrying off washed 
linen in a tab, by means of a pole 
through two handles and resting on their 
shoulders; a mistress is scolding them, and 
they are retorting; a woman stands on a stool 
in the river beating wet linen with a mallet, or 
wooden bat; another is kneeling on a stool, 
washing in the river; several women are i 
about and chatting; two are fighting, and one 
is trying to separate them. 


The New California Poet. 


We subjoin a few extracts from the “Songs 
of the Sierras,’’ by Joaquin Miller, the new 
California poet, whose effusions have been 
welcomed by the press of England with se * 
much cordial praise and appreciation. The 
poet’s dedication of his volume is to his little 
daughter, and is as follows: 


“ Because the skies were blue, because 
The sun in fringes of the sea 
Was tangled, and delightfully 
Kept dancing on as in a waltz, 
And tropic trees bowed to the seas, 
And bloomed and bore, years through and through, 
And birds in blended gold and blue 
Were thick and sweet as swarming bees, 
And sung as if in Paradise, 
And all that Paradise was spring, 
Did I too sing with lifted eyes, 
Because I could not choose but sing. 


“ With garments full of sea-winds blown 
From isles beyond of spice and balm, 
Beside the sea, beneath her palm, 

She waits as true as chiselled stone. 

My childhood’s child! my June in May! 
So wiser than thy father is! 

These lines, these leaves, and all of this, 
Are thine—a loose, uncouth bouquet. 
So wait and watch for sail and sigh ; 

A ship shal] mount the hollow seas, 
Blown to thy place of blossomed trees, 
And birds, and song, and summer-shine. 


“Shall I return with lifted face, 
Or head: held down as in disgrace, 
To hold thy two brown hands in mine?” 


The poet served with Walker in Nicaragua, 
and describes in effective verse the scene of 
his death. The passages describing his friend’s 
grave are of singular beauty: 


“ He lies low in the levelled sand, 
Unsheltered from the tropic sun, 

And now of ali he knew not one 
Will speak him fair in that far land. 
Perhaps ‘twas this that made me seek, 
Disguised, his grave one winter-tide— 
A weakness for the weaker side, 

A siding with the helpless weak. 

“ A palm not far held out her hand; 
Hard by a long green bamboo swung, 
And bent like some great bow unstrung, 
And quivered like a willow-wand ; 
Beneath a broad banana’'s leaf, 

Perched on its frnits that crooked hang, 
A bird in rainbow splendor sang 
A low, sad song of tempered grief. 


“No sod, no sign, no cross or stone, 
But at his side a cactus green ‘ 
Upheld its lances long and keen ; 

It stood in hot red sands alone, 
Fiat-palmed and fierce with lifted spears ; 
One bloom of crimson crowned its head, 
A drop of blood, so bright, so red, 
Yet redolent as roses’ tears. 
In my left hand I held a shell, 
Ali rosy-lipped and pearly red ; 
I laid it by his lowly bed, 
For he did love so passing well 
The grand songs of the solemn sea. 
O shell, sing well, wild, with a will, 

_ When storms blow loud and birds be still, 
The wildest sea-song known to thee ! 
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«] said some things, with folded hands, 
Soft whispered in the dim sea sound, 
And eyes held humbly to the ground, 
And frail knees knit in the warm sands. 
He had done more than this for me, 
And yet I could not well do more ! 
[turned me down the olive shore, 
And set a sad face to the sea.” 


The subjoined passages exhibit the poet’s 
intense appreciation of Nature, animate and 
inanimate, and afford a tropical picture of rare 
felicity : 

“The trees shook hands high overhead, 

And bowed and intertwined across 

The narrow way, while leaves and moss 

And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 

Through the cool canopy of green 

Let not one sun-shaft shoot between. 


“ Birds hung and swung, green-robed and red, 

Or drooped in curved lines dreamily, 
Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree, 
Or sung, low-hanging overhead— 
Sung low, as if they sung and slept, 
Sung faint, like some far waterfall, 
And took no note of us at all, 

Though ripe nats crushed at every step. 
. 

“ How ran the monkeys through the leaves ! 
How rushed they through, brown-clad and blue, 
Like shuttles hurried through and through 
The threads a hasty weaver weaves [ 


“ How quick they cast us frutts of gold, 
Then loosened hand and all foothold, 
And hung limp, limber, aa if dead, 
Hung low and listless overhead ! 

And all the time, with hulf-oped eyes 
Bent full on us in mute surprise— 
Leoked wisely too, as wise hens do 
That watch you with the head askew. © 


“The long days through from blossomed trees, 
There came the sweet song of sweet bees, 
With chorus-tones of cockatoo, 
That slid his beak along the bough, 
And walked and talked and hung and swung, 
In crown of gold and coat of blue, 
The wisest fool that ever sung, 
Or had a crown, or held a tongue. 


“Oh when we broke the sombre wood 
And pierced at last the sunny plain, 
* How wild and still with wonder stood 
The proud mustangs with bannered mane, 
And necks that never knew a rein, 
And nostrils lifted high, and blown, 
Fierce breathing as a hurricane, 
Yet by their leader held the while 
In solid column, square, and file,- 
And ranks more martial than our own!” 


The following has been declared worthy of 
Wordsworth : 


“I saw a low-roofed cottage lie, 
Far, far below, at shut of day, 
Red glinting in the tinted ray, 
A lone sweet star in lower sky ; 
Saw children sporting to and fro, 
The busy housewife come and go, 
And white cows come at her command, 
And none looked larger than my hand. 
The sight I could no more withstand ; 
But, worn and torn, and tanned and brown, 
Heedless of all, I hastened down. 
A wanderer, wandering long and late, 
I stood before the rustic gate. 


“Two little girls, with brown feet bare, 
And tangled, tossing, yellow hair, 
Played on the green, fantastic dressed, 
Around a great Newfoundland brute, 
That lay half-resting on his breast, 
And with his red mouth opened wide 
Would make believe that he would bite, 
As they assailed him left and right, 
And then sprung to the other side, 
And filled with shouts the willing air. 
Oh sweeter far than lyre or lute 
To my then hot and thirsty heart, 
And better self, so wholly mute, 
Were those sweet voices calling there ! 
Though some sweet scenes my eyes have seen, 








Some melody my soul has heard, 

No song of nymph, or maid, or bird, 

Or gorgeous, melting, tropic scene, 

Has my impulsive soul so stirred, 

Or touched and thrilled my every part, 

Or filled me with such sweet delight, 

As those young angels sporting there.” 

“Mr. Miller,” says Fraser’s Magazine, at 
the close of a long review, “‘ must not believe 
his work to be more than well begun. His 
philosophy is still crude, his dramatic power 
ill-disciplined, his poetic expression unequal, 
his rhythm irregular; above all, he has as yet 
only pleased—it remains to be proved whether 
he can elevate—us. Yet, even if he fails to 
fulfil this, the poet’s highest mission, we can- 
not but pronounce him to be, with all his 
shortcomings, the most remarkable narrative 
poet that America has yet produced.” 


The Physical Degeneracy of the Eng- 
lish People. 

‘Dr. Beddoe’s argument,” says the London 
Spectator, ‘‘ read before the British Association 
in Edinburgh as to the degeneracy of English- 
men in physique, does not seem to have ex- 
cited much attention or tendency to excited 
discussion, and we do not wonder at the neg- 
lect. Ordinary people will not believe an 
argument, however carefully put, so opposed 
to the evidence of their senses, and the few 
who have examined the matter carefully have 
made up their minds that the evil of which Dr. 
Beddoe complains is temporary, partial, and 
affords no just ground of alarm. If there is 
one fact certain in the history of the world, it 
is that the notion of the physical degeneration 
of the human race, which pervades all litera- 
tures, has infected all creeds, and has been em- 
bodied in almost all histories, rests upon no 
evidence whatever. Abraham would not be 
more noticed in Syria for his size than any 
sheik who traces to him his ancestry. There 
is no record worthy a moment’s attention of 
any race who, if stripped and disarmed and 
put opposite an equal number of English nav- 
vies equally stripped and disarmed, would not 
in ten minutes be smashed into indistinguish- 
able jelly. The earliest pictures we possess 
of human beings, those on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, display a people slighter, shorter, and 
with altogether less of all the constituents 
which make up healthy weight than the Eng- 
lish of to-day. The mummies are herein Lon- 
don for us to see; they are the bodies of no- 
bles, warriors, priests, and other picked and 
well-fed men, and they are distinctly smaller 
than the mummies of the same class of English- 
men would be likely to be. Greek statues, 
when intended to be life-size, are the simu- 
lacra, as far as weight goes, of Greek men and 
women as we see them now. The oldest coins 
give no hint of people in any way different 
from ourselves, least of all of people in any 
way bigger. The soldier of Pharaoh was very 
like a Sikh, and a Greek athlete would have 
recognized his own type in Leotard,the trapéze 
performer. The notion that civilization weak- 
ens is just as baseless. The people who still 
exist in a state of nature are, with the exception 
of the negrces of the Upper Nile, if Werne’s 
account of them is accurate, rather slighter per- 
sons than ourselves, and possess no physical 
qualities whatever which Englishmen similarly 
trained would be without. An average New- 
Zealander or Kaffre is about the equal of an 
average Englishman, and no other savage is 
even that. Most savages would be as hope- 
lessly beaten in a naked contest with an Eng- 
lishman trained to their work as an untrained 
Englishman would be by a Westmoreland 
wrestler, and a very large proportion of them 
are greatly inferior to any western men, and 





could not enter into any physical contest with 
them with any hope of victory. The most per- 
fect savage of mankind, the Veddah or the An- 
damanese, would be strangled by a London cos- 
termonger in three minutes, and the red In- 
dian warrior in the highest condition is, apart 
altogether from the differences created by civili- 
zation, wholly unable to encounter the Ken- 
tuckian. Tho Kentuckian can crush his ribs 
at the first hug. An Anglo-Saxon pedestrian 
with any thirg like the Indian’s training can 
beat him even in endurance, while he can carry 
nearly twice the weight the other can lift. The 
armor in our museums is not the armor of the 
commonalty, but of knights whose motto was 
that of the Earls of Cranstoun, most honest of 
aristocrats, ‘Thou shalt want ere I want,’ 
that is, of specially well-fed men, and if five 
hundred suits were collected, half the House 
of Commons could not get into them. The 
other half would, no doubt, be horribly tired 
if they wore them for twelve hours; but that 
arises frgm want of habit, and, indeed, the 
knights would have been as horribly tired 
themselves. They did not walk habitually in 
armor, but rode huge dray-horses specially 
selected because they could carry weight. 
There may, of course, in some prehistoric 
period have been men of amazing size on earth, 
just as there were birds like the moa, and im- 
mensely big bats; but of scientific evidence for 
any such assertion, or for the kindred assump- 
tion that human physique deteriorates under 
civilization, there is not one trace. The enor- 
mous probability is, that a Roman corps of a 
thousand men was composed of soldiers who 
would have seemed to our Lifeguardsmen puny, 
who were, in fact, of about the average weight 
that a regiment of born Parisians or Italian 
citizens would be, though from training in the 
exercising-fields rather broader-chested.”’ 


The Fragrant Pinch. 


Snuff-taking is, indeed, an odd custom. If 
we came suddenly upon it in a foreign country, 
and had been unacquainted with it before, it 
would make us split our sides with laughter. 
A grave old gentleman takes a little casket out 
of his pocket, puts a finger and thumb in, 
brings away a pinch of a sort of powder, and 
then, with the most serious air possible, as if 
he were doing one of the most important ac- 
tions of his life (for even with the most indif- 
ferent snuff-takers there is a certain look of 
importance), proceeds to thrust it at his nose ; 
after which he shakes his head, or his waist- 
coat, or his nose itself, or all three, in the style 
of a man who has done his duty, and satisfied 
the most serious claim of his well-being. 

Snuff, originally introduced as a medicine, 
speedily became better known as a luxury, and 
the gratification of a pinch was generally in- 
dulged in Spain, Italy, and France, during the 
early part of the seventeenth century. It is, 
however, to the courtiers of Le Grand Mo- 
narque that we owe the introduction of lux- 
uriously-scented snuffs and costly snuffboxes. 
Strange to say, that monarch entertained a 
strong antipathy to tobacco in any form, and 
strove to discourage the use of snuff by insist- 
ing upon his valets de chambre discontinuing 
its use upon their appointment. One of them, 
the Duc d’Harcourt, is said to have died of ‘ 
apoplexy in consequence of giving up this 
practice, in which he had previously indulged 
to a large extent. The king’s daughters were . 
no enemies to tobacco, and had their private 
snuff boxes; indeed, the fashion became so 
general in France that a snuffbox of elegant 
material was part of the toilet of.a beauty of 


In these, its early days, snuff was made by 
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rubbing a roll, or carotte, of tobacco upon a 
brass grater, then fixed in all snuffboxes; the 
thus powdered weed was then scooped up in a 
small spoon or shell placed upon the back of 
the hand, and so snuffed up the nose. 

The popularity of snuff in England was 
much increased after the Great Plague, which 
added a powerful impetus to the consumption 
of tobacco. When William ascended the 
throne, it was considered the thing to have a 
taste in snuffs ; magnificent boxes of every de- 
scription were displayed, and all the beaus 
carried clouded canes with gold or silver hol- 
low heads, that snuff might be conveniently in- 
haled through the perforations as they strolled 
about town. 

Scented snuffs were frequently chosen as 
the vehicles for administering poison. In 
1712 the Dauphiness of France was presented 
with a box of her favorite Spanish snuff by the 
Due de Noailles. After using it in private for 
a few days, she died of the poison contained 
in it, which she inhaled. After this, people 
became very cautious about taking a pinch from 
another person’s box; and, as the snuff came 
from Spain, it was supposed to have been 
poisoned by the Jesuits for the purpose of 
ridding themselves of political enemies, and 
Spanish or Jesuits’ snuff was long held in great 
dread. 

Great stimulus was given to the habit of 
snuff-taking in 1702, when the British fleet, 
under Sir George Rooke, captured several thou- 
sand barrels of Spanish snuff at Port St. 
Mary, near Cadiz, which snuff, being bought up 
by the Jews, etc., from the sailors at four- 
pence per pound, soon became very popular, 
and was generally used for some time. Many 
physicians about this time were very vehement 
in their denunciation of the practice of snuff- 
taking, holding up apoplexy, cancer of the 
nose, etc., as the goal to which all snuff-takers 
must inevitably arrive; but their warning was 
little heeded ; possibly this was owing to the 
fact that a great proportion of the medical pro- 
fession were inordinate snuffers. 

Among men of acknowledged genius and 
intellect, snuff-taking has been very common; 
it is possible that it may have been employed 
by them as a counter-irritant to an over- 
worked brain. Both Pope and Swift indulged 
in it; Swift’s particular mixture being made 
of pounded tobacco and ground Spanish snuff. 
Addison, Bolingbroke, and Congreve, were 
also among its devotees. Gibbon was an ex- 
cessive snuff-taker ; and in one of his letters 
thus describes his mode of inhaling it: ‘I 
drew my snuff box, rapped it, took snuff twice, 
and continued my discourse, in my usual atti- 
tude, of my body bent forward, and my fore- 
finger stretched out.”’ 

Frederick the Great was so fond of it that 
he had large pockets made in his waistcoat, 
that he might have as little trouble as possible 
in getting, for immediate us, the largest quan- 
tity he could wish. He disliked others to take 
a pinch from his box, and, once detecting a 
page doing so, said: “‘ Put that box in your 
pocket; it is too small for both of us.’’ George 
IL. had the same selfish whim, and expressed 
it exceedingly rudely when he threw away his 
box at a masquerade because some gentlemen 
took a pinch. 


A Highland Inn. 


Salmon of forty pounds’ weight are some- 
times caught in Lock Eck, a fact that renders 
the little inn at Whistlefield a favorite resort 
of solitary anglers. In reference to the quon- 
dam hostess of this inn, a celebrated living 
artist and enthusiastic fisherman tells the fol- 
lowing story : 





“ T was once fishing in Loch Eck,” said the 
artist, “ but had caught nothing, and on my 
arrival at Whistlefield, very hungry and 
thirsty, I inquired of the honest Highland 
woman who keeps the place if I could have 
any thing for dinner. 

*““* Oo, ay!’ she replied, ‘ony thing you 
like to order, sir.’ 

“* Well, then, can you let me have a little 
bit of salmon or a trout ?’ . 

*** A’m vara sorra, but there’s no saamont 
and no troot. There were some trovers’ 
(drovers) ‘here yesterday, and they just ate 
up a’ the saamont and a’ the troot. But ye can 
have ony thing else you like.’ 

***Can you let me have a beefsteak ?’ 

“*Is it beef ye ar’ askin’ for? Beef? 
There’s na beef; do you think we can kill a 
coo?’ 

“© Well, mutton-chops will do just as well.’ 

*** Chops!’ she replied, with a melancholy 
whine; ‘chops! ye might hae had chops, only 
ye see the trovers were here yesterday and 
they ate up a’ the chops.’ 


*** You don’t seem to have very much to. 


choose from, my good woman; but perhaps 
you can let me have some ham-and-eggs or 
bacon-and-eggs, I don’t care which ?’ 

“ * Ham-and-eggs! Lord save us! There’s 
no a bit ham left in the hoose. The trovers, 
ye see—’ 

*** Oh, confound the trovers! Can you give 
me some eggs without the ham ?’ 

*** Deed, sir, that’s just what I canna dae ; 
the trovers! hech! they’re hungry callants, 
and can eat mair eggs than a’ the hens in the 


country-side can lay. They didna leave me a’ 


single egg for my ain supper yesternight ; but 
ye can hae ony thing else ye like to ca’ for.’ 
‘* * Suppose, then, as you have no eggs, that 


" you thraw’ (twist) ‘the neck of the hen that 


laid them.’ 

** © Deed, sir, I would dae that right willing- 
ly, but the trovers, ye see—the trovers! They 
not only ate up a’ the eggs, but the hen and 
the cock as weel!’ 

“ ©Then I suppose I can have nothing, and 
must walk on to Kilmun ?’ 

“© Na, na! Wat for should ye do that? 
There’s plenty in the hoose, if ye wad but just 
say what ye want.’ 

*** Plenty of what?’ 

“* Plenty of cake’ (oat-cake), ‘ and butter, 
an’ a bit o’ ewe-milk cheese, and wuskey’ 
(whiskey) ‘ enough to soom’ (swim) ‘ in.’ 


“So I took the oat-cake, and the fresh but- * 


ter, and the whiskey ; and I advise nobody to 
expect any thing else at a Highland village.” 


The Venus of Milo. 


M. Théophile Gautier relates, in the Journal 
Officiel, how the Venus of Milo was saved 
from the Prussians and the Communists. At 
the beginning of the war, he says, when the 
first defeats showed that Paris was in danger 
of being besieged, the most valuable of the 
pictures in the Louvre were taken out of their 
frames and sent to Brest; but it.was not so 
easy to find a place of security for the statues, 
whose weight and fragility made it impossible 
to pack them properly for so long a journey. 
Among these statues, by far the most valuable 
was the Venus of Milo, and “ the thought that 
this adorable work of art might become Prus- 
sian filled our connoisseurs with dismay.” At 
last, after giving much thought to the subject, 
the guardians of the Louvre hit on an ingenious 
means of getting out of the difficulty. The 
statue was taken down from its pedestal, and 
laid in an oak coffin filled with wadding. In 
the dead of night some men who could be de- 
pended upon brought the coffin with its pre- 





cious contents to a secret door in the 

where it was taken up by some others and 
ried to a spot known only to themselves, when 
a crypt had been prepared for the goddess jp. 
the cellars of tlre Préfecture de Police, “« 

a grand poem,” observes M. Gautier, “ 
Heine, the singer of the banished 

written on the nocturnal burial of thig most 
famous of the immortals, and what j : 
apostrophes he would have directed ; 
those hordes of the followers of Kant and He 
gel, at whose approach a dweller in Olympus 
fled to the Rue Jérusalem!” The 

place was at the end of one of the n 

secret passages in the Préfecture. A wall was 
built in front of the spot where the Venus was 
laid, and covered over with rubbish, so as to 
give it the appearance of antiquity. To make 
assurance doubly sure, a heap of documentsof 
some importance was laid in front of this wall, 
and a second wall was then run up, so as 
make it appear that the hiding-place was made 
for the documents. Here the Venus remained 
during the whole period of the siege, her ad- 
mirers wondering all the time what had be 
come of her. Perhaps, says M. Gautier, she 
found her seclusidn rather tedious ; but time 
is of no consequence to an immortal, and she 
must have been accustomed to darkness by 
her confinement of several centuries in the 
vault from which the Greek peasant Gorges 
extricated her. After the first siege it was 
proposed to replace her on her pedestal, but, 
when the Commune was declared, the gua» 
dians wisely determined to leave her where she 
was until order was restored. The secret was 
well kept, and the Venus was not disturbed 
during the second siege any more than during 
the first. At length came the defeat of the 
Commune, and the burning of the principal 
official buildings, including the Préfecture, 
The anxiety caused to the guardians by this 
event may easily be imagined. Was the Venus 
to perish after al], now she had escaped both 
the bombs of the Prussians and the vandalism 
of the Commune? Directly the Army of Ver 
sailles r led p ion of the capital the 
guardians hastened to the Préfecture, The 
still smoking ruins were carefully removed, 
and among them was found the oak coffin u- 
injured. “A water-pipe had miraculously 
saved the statue; we might now apply to her 
the proud motto of the house at Heidelberg, 
‘Prestat invitta Venus!’2? The coffin wa 
brought back to the Louvre, and opened be 
fore a commission appointed for the purpose. 
“Every one leaned forward eagerly to 
Lying in her soft bed, in a position which quite 
altered her usual appearance, her mouth half 
open, as if to breathe the free air, she seemed 
to look gratefully on her preservers with that 
irresistibly charming smile which is unknown 
to modern lips. All her features and limbs 
were complete; no injury had been done # 
the marble by the damp of the crypt in whieh 
it had so long been buried.” 





——— 





Foreign Stems. 


URING the recent war. in France, 
Louis Alloury, the managing editor of 


the Journal des Débats, lost at Sceaux a package 


of bonds, payable to the bearer, and amount 
ing to upward of one hundred thousand 

The package was found by some Bavarian 
diers, who delivered it to their commande 
The latter has recently restored it to M. Ab 
loury, who sent a reward of twenty - 
francs to the finders. ie 


The new Queen of Spain is greatly d 
fied with the insulting manner in which 
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majority of the Spanish aristocracy treat her. 
When, shortly after her arrival, she wished to 

int twelve ladies of honor from the ranks 
of the nobility, all the daughters of grandees 
declined the honor, and the queen was obliged 
to choose her attendants among ladies of less 
exalted descent. 


Karl Blind, the democratic leader, who sev- 
eral years ago preached the assassination of 
Louis Napoleon and all other tyrants, and 
whose step-son, in the year 1866, attempted 
to murder Bismarck in Berlin, lives now at 
4 villa near Chiselhurst, and is one of the 
nearest neighbors of the dethroned Emperor 


of the French. The two men meet frequently 


on the promenade. 


The Frankfort papers contain an account 
of the operations of an adventuress who ob- 
tained admission to the mort aristocratic cir- 
des of that city, and of Wiesbaden and May- 
ence, by representing that she was the widowed 
sister of President Grant. She was found to 
be a swindler, and sent for three months to the 
house of correction. 


The Emperor and Empress of Brazil, who 
are now travelling in Germany, said in Ham- 
burg that that city was the most delightful 
place they had ever seen, whereupon the city- 
fathers of Hamburg have resolved to confer a 
patent of honorary citizenship on the South- 
American emperor. 


The Versailles government having ex- 
pressed its intention to sell the French crown- 
diamonds, three offers have. been received. 
One is from ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, who 
seems to be possessed of considerable riches; 
mother is from a number of Dutch Jews, and 
the third from a jewelry-firm in Lotidon. * 


The ‘income which Bismarck will derive 
from his extensive new estate at Schwartzen- 
beck will be less than fifteen thousand dollars 
a year. But he is a great sportsman, and 
Schwartzenbeck contains the finest deer and 
wild-boar hunting-grounds in Northern Ger- 
many. 


The Duke de Broglie, the present French 
minister in London, met the other day at a 
dub-house Persigny and Pietri, the two Bo- 
Mapartist leaders. Persigny desired to speak 
to the duke; but the latter haughtily refused 
tohave any thing to do with him, and left the 
dub-house immediately. 


The German Militér-Zeitung says about 
“The Battle of Dorking: ” ‘* People may joke 
about this wonderful ‘ Battle of Dorking ;’ but 
nilitary men will not. The man who wrote it 
should be placed in an important position at 
the British war department.” 


Prince Richard de Metternich has been re- 
alled from his post as Austrian ambassador in 
Paris. He will henceforth live at Johannis- 
berg,on the Rhine. He is said to have spent 
nearly his whole fortune in Paris. His wife, 
the Princess Pauline, still possesses a fortune 
of twelve million florins. 


Cavaliere Nigra, the Italian minister in 
Paris, has been recalled. He was Cavour’s 
bosom-friend, but had been on such friendly 
terms with the late imperial court that the 
Versailles government desired his recall. 


Bismarck’s sons will only be counts, and, 


not, like their father, princes. The Emperor 
intended to confer the hereditary title 
® his distinguished chancellor ; but he con- 
o~ at Bismarck’s own request, to him and 

fe. 





New Caledonia, the French penal colony, 
is not a very pleasant region to live in. The 
other day, a female convict lost her way in the 
woods, and was captured by the native savages. 
They killed her, roasted her flesh, and ate it. 


A splendid monument of Carrara marble 
wilt be erected next spring at Susa, in Savoy, 
in honor of Germano Sommeiller, the con- 
structor of the Mont-Cenis Tunnel, who died a 
few weeks before his great work had been in- 
augurated. 

The great hobby of the Khédive of Egypt 
is to collect fine illustrated books. Strange 
as it may seem, he possesses quite a number 
of :splendid old Latin prayer-books, with 
quaint pictures, drawn by monks in the mid- 
dle ages. 

The present Ban of Croatia was once a 
suitor of the present Empress of Austria. She 
was very young at the time, and rejected him 
because he spoke German imperfectly, and was 
not by any méans a temperate man. 


The principal adjutant of the Grand-duke 
Alexis of Russia is a young general, who, next 
to Todleben, has been considered for several 
years past as the best engineer-officers in 
Russia. 


Mme. Thiers, the wife of the President of 
the French Republic, is a very benevolent 
woman. She has spent for years past one- 
half of her large income in distributing alms 
among deserving poor families. 


In certain districts of Hungary the courts 
still extort confessions by torture from per- 
sons accused of crime. Minor offences are not 
punished by imprisonment, but by flogging. 


The Archbishop of Munich, who is ‘now so 
bitterly opposed to Dr. von Dollinger, was 
once his bosom-friehd, and dined nearly every 
day with him. 


Five prominent functionaries of the impe- 
rial exchequer at St. Petersburg will soon visit 
Washington, in order to study the manage- 
ment of the United States Treasury. 


Since the new criminal code has been intro- 
duced into the German empire, there has been 
a large decrease in the number of convictions 
for grave crimes. 


The Emperor William of Germany is con- 


“stantly accompanied during his travels by Dr. 


Stieber, who is considered the most skilful 
detective in the empire. 


German engineers, who have examined the 
tunnel through Mont Cenis, predict that it 
will be practically of little value. 


The average salary of teachers at the pri- 
mary schools in Prussia is less than two hun- 
dred dollars. 


Two thousand two hundred marriages and 
twenty-seven divorces took place last year at 
Berlin. 


Cardinal Antonelli speaks seven languages 
fluently ; the Holy Father only two. 
. 





Varieties. 


Ww give in our Varieties this week an il- 
lustration depicting a scene in the Park. 
The incident is more Southern in its character 
than Northern, but “‘ aunties” and their charges 
are now frequently seen in our public places, 

ly at the season of the year when 
Southern visitors are numerous. One can but 





feel an interest in the genial, hemrty, honest, 
faithful old nurse, and experience pleasure in 
the unmistakable affection the little ones are 
manifesting for their‘‘mammy.” The affec- 
tion is a little unreasonable, it is true, and, 
when she has yielded to the solicitation of the 
little one for a place in her unoccupied arm, 
the good creature will have rather a formidable 
summer’s load. 


The Panama Star tells the following story 
of canine sagacity: ‘* When the dog wishes to 
cross a river where alligators abound, he goes 
up the stream a at way and barks with all 
his might ; the alligators go there and wait for 
him to swim across. The dog knows what 
he is about; when he sees from the number 
of snouts above water that his enemies have 
all gathered to the feast, he runs down the 
bank as fast as he can, and swims across before 
the alligators are aware of the trick that has 
been played upon them.” 


Life-insurance policies are put up at auction 
and sold to the highest bidder in England, the 
buyer sometimes making and sometimes losing 
by the operation. Recently a policy of three 
thousand pounds on the life of a Liverpool 
merchant in his seventieth year was disposed 
of for one hundred and fifty pounds. The 
merchant died two days afterward, and the 
purchaser realized in forty-eight hours fifteen 
thousand dollars from an investment of seven 
hundred and fifty. 


An almost incredible blunder was made the 
other day in the columns of one of the most 
respectable Parisian papers. The article com- 
ments upen the deposit, among the treasures 
of Notre-Dame, of the cassock worn by the 
Archbishop of Paris when he was assassinated 3 
and adds that another acquisition is a rare 
cross, dating from the twelfth century, which 
‘* cross was, we have been assured, given to 
Monseigneur Darboy by the family of Thomas 
Becker, Bishop of Cantorbéry !” 


During a steam-voyage, on a sudden stop- 
page of the machinery, considerable alarm took 
place, especially among the female passengers. 

‘ What is the matter? What is the matter? 
For Heaven’s sake tell me the worst!” ex- 
claimed one more anxious than the rest. After 
a short pause a hoarse voice replied, ‘* Nothing, 
madam, nothing. Only the bottom of the ves- 
sel and the top of the earth are stuck to- 
gether.” 


The Emperor Alexander was present at a 
collection in Paris for one of the hospitals. 
The plate was held out to him by an extremely 
pretty girl. As he gave his louis-d’ or he whis- 
pered, ** Mademoiselle, this is for your bright 
eyes.”” The girl courtesied and presented the 
plate again. ‘* What,” said the emperor, 
‘more?’? ‘Yes, sire,’”? she said; “I now 
want something for the poor.” 


The number of foreigners a short time ago 
computed ‘to be in London was nearly three 
Sondved thousand. Of these, eighty thousand 
were Germans, one hundred and fifty thousand 
French, fifty thousand belonged to the other 
Continental countries, and ten thousand were 
Americans. 


A small Kansas town was recently startled 
out of its ordinary propriety by the irruption 
of a drove of three undred buffaloes into its 
streets. They had been frightened by a train 
of cars, and, as they scampered Cons on the 
double-quick, the citizens peppered them with 
buckshot. 


A stranger, meeting a man in the streets of 
Boston, a few — since, roughly accosted 
him with, ‘‘ Here, I want to go to the Tremont 
House!’ The deliberate reply was: “* Well, 
you can go if you won’t be gone long.” 


A “reliable gentleman” of California re- 
lates that he picked up two dead water-snakes 
which had partially swallowed each other. 
Each snake had commenced swallowing the 
other’s tail, and they continued the operation 
until their heads met. - 


“'This little fellow,” said Martin Lutherof 
a bird going to roost, “‘ has chosen his shelter, 
and is quietly rocking himself to sleep without 
care for to-morrow’s lodging, calmly holding 
by his little twig, and leaving God alone to 
think of him,” 
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One of the best fencers at the Heidel Uni- 
versity, last year, was an American from Kansas, 
and the greatest beer-drinker was also one of our 
countrymen from Kentucky. 


A man in Iowa has recently purchased six thou- 
sand acres of land for a dairy-farm. It must be some- 
thing of a job to get the cows home every night on 
such a farm as that. 

An ingenious baker accounts for the high price 
of his loaves by saying that he has it on the authority 
of an eminent naturalist that the dough belongs to 
the dear tribe. 

“ The strongest propensity in a woman’s nature,” 
says a careful student of the sex, “is to want to know 
what is going on, and the next is to boss the job.” 


A guest at a Western hotel, finding a long hair 


in the butter, ordered the waiter to bring him some 
“ bald-headed butter.” 


One who wishes the world to know what he 
knows about farming, says the best way to raise 
strawberries is with a spoon. 

A contemporary thinks that the best way to im- 
prove the lot of woman is to put a good house on it 
and a good man in the house. 


A Southern paper speaks of “ the death of several 
citizens from throat disease, superinduced by razors.” 

A boy, five years old, is described on the Jersey- 
City police-docket as “‘ an habitual drunkard.” 

Humboldt’s son, recently deceased, spent his last 
twenty years in bed, although in perfect health. 


Poland is the only country in which more scien- 
tific works than novels were issued last year. 


Young folks grow most when in love. 
their sighs wonderfully. 

Eating sausages and buying eggs are described 
as “ confidence operations.” 

The Commercial Bulletin thinks a good name for 
a street-railway conductor is Oscar. 

What grows bigger the more you contract it? 
Debt. 

What man carries every thing before him? The 
waiter. 

What nation produces the most marriages? Fas- 
cination. 


It increases 
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THE OLD NURSE—A Scene in the Park. 
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APPLETONS?’ 


Hand-Baok of American Travel, 


WESTERN TOUR. 


Containing full Description of all Through-Routes from the Eastern Cities to the 
West and Far West, the great Lake and River Routes, and all Local Routes west 
of New York. With Maps of States, Routes, and Cities. Uniform with ‘‘ Hand- 

Flexible cloth. Price, $2.00. 


This work is the most complete hand-book of the Western country published. 

{t is a guide not only to the traveller on the through-routes of travel, but gives full 
Its fulness in relation to the famous localities on the 
fic, such as Yosemite Valley and the “big trees,” renders it of great value to 
very i It contains descriptions of the lakes and rivers, 
of the towns and cities, of the mountain-regions and the “‘ plains,” of the mines, and 
Western country, and gives the reader, whether 
traveller or not, as complete information as possible in regard to the sections of coun- 
It was written entirely anew for the present season, and 


Book of Travel, Eastern Tour.” x2mo. 

~~ of all local routes. 
faci 

e person visiting the far West. 

general resources of all the 


try it purports to cover. 
each locality revised by a person resident there. 


In preparation, ‘“‘HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL,” Southern 


Tour. 


Mailed, post-paid, to any address within the United States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York. 


em PR ATT’S ASTR AL OIL, the safest and best illuminating OR 

ever made : used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold, 

No accidents have ever occurred from it. , ‘ 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. ¥.% 
Our motto—“ The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” , 


GUANACO UMBRELLASa% 


—the cheapest 
and best, NOT 
the lowest priced, in the market. For sale, at retail, by all first-class ' 
chants. See ** Guanaco” plainly marked inside, and stamped on stithe 
Ask for Smith’s Guanaco, and take no other. * 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 405 Broadway, 
Patentees and Sole Maker® 
—— 


















\N et 

A fe 
Volume for 1870. ; : ey 
THE its bank 
AMERICAN: ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA, Cl 
AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS FOR THE YEAR; x teach th 
Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs; Public Documents; > Alabam; 





Statistics; Commerce; Finance; Literature; Science; 
Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. 
One large octavo volume. Price, in Cloth, $5.00 ; in Library Leather, 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. ss 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, 3. 


raphy ; 














